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GENERAL WOOL.* 


The distinguished General whose name stands at the head of 
this article, may not have been brought so prominently before the 
public as some of his brethren in command; but an examination 
of his career, since he entered our army, will show that he possesses 
military talents of the very highest order. Nor is he more remark- 
able for these, than for the virtues of social life. He is equally es- 
timable as a soldier and as @ citizen. 

General Wool is a native of the state of New York. His family 
were Whigs of the Revolution. He was born in Orange county ; 
but has resided in Rensselaer county since his early childhood. 
Having lost his father at that period, he was taken in charge by 
his grandfather, with whom he lived till he was 12 years of age. 
He then removed to the city of Troy—where his family now dwell 
—to acquire a knowledge of business, with a view to his becoming 
a merchant. In that city he prosecuted this profession with suce 
cess until the loss of his property by fire gave a different direction 
to the energy which distinguished him asa merchant. He ac- 
cepted a commission as captain in the 13th regiment of U. S. In- 
fantry. He has thus been truly the founder of his own fortune 
and fame. 

His commission bears date April, 1812. Having raised a com- 
pany in Troy, he made his military debut at the heights of 
Queenston. Previous to that remarkable action, our army had 
suffered so many reverses as to occasion the imputation of miscon- 
duct and cowardice against our officers and troops, and therefore 


* The original painting, from which a faithful engraving has been made, 
is regarded by all who know General Wool, as an excellent likeness. It re- 
presents him in military costume, and would be instantly recognized by any 
one who has seen him on parade. The dark, piercing eye, the calm but firm 
composure of countenance, the compressed lip, indicative of brave resolve,. 
and the whole contour, showing the decision and energy of his character, 
cannot be mistaken by those who are acquainted with him 
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it was thought necessary to make some brilliant effort in order to 

redeem their character, and to raise in the country a proper spirit 

for prosecuting the war. Accordingly Maj. General Stephen Van 

Rensselaer, who had received the command of the militia of the 

state of New York on the Niagara frontier, and had established 

his head quarters at Lewiston, determined to storm the heights of 

Queenston, a formidable post, fortified and held by a part of the 

British army. A first detachment of six hundred men were des- 

atched on this hazardous service, under the command of Colonel 

Van Rensselaer, aid-de-camp to the General, and Lt. Col. Chrystie, 

In the detachment were Captain Wool and three companies of the 

13th. When they arrived at the Niagara river, it was found that 

there was not a sufficient number of boats to transport more than 

halfofthem. Van Rensselaer crossed. Chrystie remained behind; 

but the three companies of the 13th, which were part of his com. 

mand, accompanied Van Rensselaer. Their captains were Wool, 

Malcolm, and Armstrong. On Captain Wool the command of 
these devolved, and never did young officer and soldiers bear 

themselves more gallantly under the most trying circumstances, 
A band of fewer than three hundred were about to attack a posi- 
tion of extraordinary strength. ‘Their setting foot on the Canadian 
side of the river was the signal for a tremendous fire from the ene- 
my. But onward and upward they struggled. In the desperate 
encounter nearly every officer and many of the soldiers in Captain 
Wool’s command were killed or wounded. He himself was shot 
through both thighs. But now was not the time to yield. Col. 
Van Rensselaer was supposed to be mortally wounded, and was 
fast sinking from loss of blood. Wool sought him and request- 
ed permission to continue the assault. ‘The Colonel was un- 
willing to entrust the fate of the affair to a young officer who was 
for the first time on the field; but reluctantly consented. The ex- 
citement of the occasion and the importance of the object imparted 
strength to the faint and weary band. They climbed the heights 
and the British were driven down from their batteries. Gen. Brock, 
at Fort George, hearing the noise of the conflict, set out with a 
party to assist his countrymen. On their arrival, some one in the 
wing commanded by Captain Wool raised a white flag, as if de- 
manding a cessation of hostilities. Wool struck it down, trampled 
it on the ground, and rallying our forces by a desperate effort, once 
more charged the British, reinforced though they were, and once 
more drove them from the heights. Brock was slain—a_ panic 
seized the British—they abandoned their position and fled. 

Thus opened the brilliant career of General Wool. His daring 
and military genius were at once conspicuous, and proved him to 
be one to whom his country could look with confidence in any 
emergency that might call her sons into the field. 

For his gallant conduct at Queenston he was promoted to the 
rank of Major, and assigned to the 29th regiment of foot. The 
northern frontier was the principal theatre of action for this regi- 
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ment. Major Wool uniformly volunteered his services wherever 
and whenever duty and danger led. But the battle of Plattsburgh, 
which included the engagements, by land and water, between 
the American and British forces, in September, 1814, presented to 
him an opportunity for distinction such as rarely occurred during 
the war. Fighting commenced on the 6th, and continued to the 
1ith of the month. On the morning of the 6th was fought the 
action of Beekmantown. Of this action Wool was the hero. 
With a force of only 250 regular troops, he kept a British column of 
4000 in check while our forces, under Gen.. Macomb, were entrench- 
ing themselves beyond the Saranac. He evinced all the coolness and 
intrepidity which he had manifested at Queenston ; and his gallant 
resistance was of the last importance to our cause. Had the British 
light brigade been able to cross the river, it is impossible to calculate 
what might have been the result, both on Lake Champlain and on 
the shore. The order given by General Macomb to Major Wool was 
to support the militia, and set them an example of firmness.* This 
order was obeyed to the letter. For more than five miles along 
the Beekmantown road the ground was contested inch by inch, and 
the militia, reassured by the example of the regulars, supported 
the honor of their country. Nearly three hundred of the enemy fell, 
killed or wounded, between Beekmantown and the Saranac. For 
his services in this battle Major Wool was breveted Lt. Colonel. 
On the llth of September, 1843, the anniversary of these en- 
gagements was celebrated at Plattsburgh. ‘The occasion was ex- 
traordinary. The citizens of Piattsburgh and the Military Asso- 
ciation of Clinton county, had resolved to erect monuments in 
memory not only of the American, but also of the British officers 
who fell in the battle. General Wool was present as a guest, by 
special invitation, and the President of the day, in assigning the 
erection of the several monuments to different individuals, appointed 
Wool to raise that which is sacred to the memory of Colonel Wil- 
lington, of the British Buffs, who fell at Culver's Hill, on the Beek- 
montown road, on the morning of the 6th of September, 1814. 
Colonel D. B. McNiel, in adverting to the propriety of this appoint- 
ment, spoke as follows—and we record his very words, as a high 
testimony at once to the bravery and generosity of General Wool: 


‘*Fettow CirizeNns:—The President of the day has designated our 
distinguished guest, Brigadier General W oot, of the United States Army, 
who commanded the detachment of American regular troops opposed to 
that division of the British Army which advanced upon Plattsburgh by 
the Beekmantown road, on the 6th of September, 1814, to erect a monu- 
ment at the head of the grave of Colonel WiLtinG ton, of the 3rd regi- 
ment of British Buffs, who gallantly fell at the head of his regiment at 
Culver’s Hill, on the Beekmantown road, in the memorable battle of the 
6th of September, 1814. 

**The division of the British Army in which the brave and lamented 


Ph oa Gensel Macomb’s official report of the battle, dated 15th Septem- 
r, 18 
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Wixuincron fell, was not less than 4000 strong; and when we take into 
view the fact that General Woot, (then a Major,) with a light corps of 
but 250 regular troops, all told, contested every inch of ground with this 
formidable force in their descent upon Plattsburgh, the selection of Gene. 
ral WooL to perform the melancholy duty assigned to him, cannot fail 
to give deep interest to the solemn occasion which brought us together 
upon this hallowed spot. Nothing can be more appropriate than that the 
monument about to be erected should be raised by the hand of an officer 
who bore an honorable and conspicuous part in the events of the memora- 
ble day on which the gallant WittinGron fell. It is a pleasing spec- 
tacle to see the living brave doing honor to the memory of the illustrious 


dead.” 
To this General Wool replied : 


**Fettow Citizens anv So_prers:—The duty assigned me by 
the President of the day, in behalf of the citizens of Plattsburgh and the 
Military Association of the county of Clinton, is no less gratifying to me 
than it is honorable and magnanimous to its authors, and will furnish an 
example worthy of imitation for all time to come. It is not less a holy 
and pious offering to the illustrious dead, than the offspring of noble and 
generous hearts to a fallen foe, and will furnish themes of praise to the 
end of time. It will bea healing balm to the wounded hearts of relatives 
and. friends—whilst, it will not fail to call forth from every Briton who 
pases this consecrated spot, tears of gratitude as well as tears of sym- 

thy. 

** With these brief remarks, I now erect, in behalf of the citizens of 
Plattsburgh and the Military Association of Clinton county, this monv- 
ment to the memory of Colonel WiLLinGron, who fell the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1814, at Culver’s Hill, leading to the charge the advance of the 
British army marching on Plattsburgh.” 


At the dinner which followed the solemnities of the day, General 
Skinner, after a complimentary address, proposed as a sentiment, 
“Gen. Wool, the hero of Beekmantown, as well as of Queenston— 

‘ His laurels are green, though his locks are gray.’ ”’ 


Believing that nothing we ourselves can say will be so interesting 
to our readers as the eloquent woids of Wool himself, we present 
them with his reply on this occasion also: 


** Mr. PresipenT—I rise with a heart overflowing with gratitude to 
respond to the sentiment just given by my friend at the other end of the 
table. I find it impossible, however, filled as T am with emotion, to make 
a speech, or give ullerance to my feelings in a manner worthy of the oc- 
casion. Were it otherwise, I could say but little that has not already been 
said. I might speak of the campaigns of 1812 and 713, which closed 
with the most gloomy forbodings. 1 might also speak of the campaign 
of 1814, when the mantle of darkness was cast off, and a blaze of light 
shone forth along the frontier from Fort Erie to Plattsburgh, and finally 
closed, with a brilliancy seldom equalled, on the plains of New Orleans. 
But these periods have already been noticed and described in the most 
eloquent and stirring language. Therefore, little remains for me to add, 
could I give utterance to my feelings, but to express my warmest thanks 
for the kind partiality with which you have been pleased to allude to my 
services. I would, however, remark that although at one period of the 
war darkness and despondency appeared to pervade our beloved country, 
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there was one bricht spot exempt from the general gloom. It was here 
jn this place, Plattsburgh, thai Uc patriotic inhabitants never wavered nor 
quailed before the legions of Great Baitain. They stood by their country 
in the darkest hour, and never failed to cheer and comfort the war-worn 
soldier, and to receive him with open arms whether he returned victorious 
or was driven back by the force of circumstances. Who that was at 
Plattsburgh in 1812, °13, and °14, does not remember with delight 
Mooers, Smitu, Saitty, Detorp, BaiLty, PALMER and Ran- 
so, all patriotic citizens and devoted friends of their country in war as 
well as in peace, but whonow rest in the mansions of eternal bliss. With 
these few remarks, Mr. President, I would offer this sentiment— 

“The citizens of Plattsburgh and the Military Association of Clinton 
county—This day attests their magnanimity and greatness of soul, by the 
homage paid to the illustrious dead who fell fighting the battles of their 
country. 


We have dwelt on this celebration with some minuteness, be- 
cause we regard it as one of the finest marks of advanced civili- 
zation on record. All must admire the magnamimity which not 
only feels itself stirred by the memory of native greatness, but can 
weep over the grave of an enemy. Well may we exult in the 
name of American, and safe indeed are the honor and glory of our 
Republic, when its name and fame are upheld by such men as 
those who participated in the celebration of the anniversary of the 
battle of Plattsburgh. 

At the expiration of the war, Lieut. Colonel Wool continued in 
the army, and in 1816 was commissioned Inspector General, with 
the rank of Colonel. Ten years after he was made Brigadier 
General by brevet. In 1841 he was commissioned a Brigadier 
General, and appointed to the command of the eastern division of 
the army. In this station he remained until the war with Mexico 
opened a new theatre for actton. 

During the long interval between the two wars, he was con- 
stantly engaged in some important service. As Inspector General 
his duties for about twenty-five years were connected with every 
department of the military establishment in the United States and 
her territories, extending from Eastport, in Maine, to the gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic to Council Bluffs. When he was 
appointed, there were no white settlements northwest of Detroit. 
There were military posts establishad at Mackinac, Sault St. Marie, 
Chicago, Green Bay, Prairie du Chein, St. Peters, on the upper 
Mississippi, 2200 mites from its mouth, Council Bluffs, some 1800 
miles up the Missouri; and posts on the Arkansas 600 miles from 
its outlet, and on the Red river 400. 

All these were within the limits of his tours of inspection, which 
annually embraced an entire distance of from seven to ten thousand 
miles. There were no means of reaching the posts but by canoes 
and on horseback, with provisions packed for a journey of months 
through the wilderness. The dangers, privations and hardships, 
unavoidable in traversing lakes, rivers, and forests by such means, 
and often with Indian guides, whose fidelity might admit of some 
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suspicion, and always without shelter or any resting place but the 
earth and a blanket, can hardly be realised by those who daily 
witness the facilities of travel and its thousand attendant comforts 
and conveniences, in civilized communities. 

Such was the nature of the duties attached to the office of [n-. 
spector General prior to the settlement of the new states west of 
the Lakes and the Mississippi; and even in the latter period of 
General Wool’s Inspectorship, though the difficulties incident to 
its faithful execution were lessened by the advancement of settle- 
ments, yet they were far from being removed ; and still are, under 
the most favorable circumstances, such as render the office by no 
means a sinecure. 

During the long peace, he rendered other services which, we 
shall merely mention, were connected with a military visit to Ev- 
rope, a command in the Cherokee country, and the disturbances 
on our northern frontier caused by the Canadian outbreak. 

Since the war was declared by Congress to exist with Mexico, 
in May, 1846, General Wool has been occupied—lIst. In the or- 
ganization of the western volunteers. 2nd. In the concentration 
of a division at San Antonio de Bexar. 3d. In their march to Sal- 
tillo, and 4th. In the battle of Buena Vista. 

After the Mexican war was declared, General Wool, who had 
volunteered to take part in the campaign, was gratified to receive, 
a few days after the act of Congress had passed, instructions to 
repair to Washington. The same day on which he got his order 
he was en route to the capital; and having been instructed to pro- 
ceed to the western states, to organize and muster into service the 
volunteers of Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee and 
Mississippi, he was in consultation with the governor of Ohio at 
Columbus on the 5th of June, and engrossed in the details of his 
new duty at Cincinnati on the 6th. In about six weeks he ac- 
complished the work assigned him, in a manner which reflected 
on him high credit for skill, zeal, energy and despatch. The 
unprepared condition of the volunteers, their almost simultaneous 
rush, in great confusion, to their respective rendezvous in the six 
different states, their inspection, reception into service, organiza- 
tion, supply and departure for Mexico, involved difficulties which 
demanded the greatest experience, the minutest acquaintance 
with the details of every branch of the service, extraordinary pa- 
tience, labor, tact and address. Their wants were to be promptly 
provided for; their clamors appeased; their ten thousand ques- 
tions listened to; the first elements of mililary duty taught 
them; and, withal, a correspondence kept up with local govern- 
ors, colonels, agents and other officers, as well as with the military 
authorities at Washington. Nevertheless, from the first week in 
June to the third in July this perplexing and arduous, but most 
important service was performed; and Wool had the satisfaction 
of sending 10,000 volunteers to reinforce General Taylor; the 
remainder being retained to form part of his own division, which 
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had been ordered to concentrate at San Antonio de Bexar. He 
organized and prepared for service three regiments from Ohio, 
three from Indiana, two from Kentucky—one of these being a 
regiment of cavalry, and therefore requiring considerably more 
preparation than infantry; four from Illinois; one of cavalry 
from Tennessee ; and one and a half from Mississippi. How all 
this was done in so short a period, considering the difficulties 
already mentioned, and the delays in procuring arms, camp- 
equipage, means of transportation and other necessaries, was a 
surprise even to military men. When Wellington had the com- 
mand of the British armies in Portugal, he did not display more 
energy in any department of the service entrusted to him than in 
the organization of Portuguese regiments. And the fame of Mar- 
shal Beresford rests chiefly on his disciplining these auxiliaries. 
The battle of Albuera, which he fought and won, was a blunder. 
His success was owing to the stern courage of his troops; and the 
historians of the Peninsular war can find in the commander no 
generalship, of which the admiration and praise might divert at- 
tention from the carnage of what Byron so justly describes as a 
“bootless field of strife.” But if the training of these Portuguese 
soldiers, be the foundation of a British marshal’s reputation, we can- 
not withhold our high admiration from General Wool, when we 
contemplate the skill with which, in so brief a time, he organized and 
supplied upwards of 12,000 men to our forces in Mexico, and 
sent them over ground, in comparison with which the distances'in 
the narrow kingdom of Portugal dwindle into a mere day’s jour- 
ney. We have said that Beresford owes his fame and rank, not to 
his genius in the field of battle, but to his talent in organizingand 
disciplining new levies. General Wool, however, is distinguished 
for both, as the battle of Buena Vista strikingly attests; and with- 
out both, we have not military genius of the highest kind—the 
genius which at once rules over the spirits of men, and commands 
itself, while wisely commanding others in circumstances of danger 
and trial. 

Having fulfilled his instructions in organizing the volunteers, 
and despatched the required reinforcements to General Taylor, 
General Wool made preparations for his own march through the 
province of Coahuila. This march terminated at Saltillo, and is 
one of the most memorable of the war. As the general marched 
along, he was peacefully received by the inhabitants. His ad- 
vance was more like the passage of a distinguished ally than of 
anenemy. In short, he may be said to have made a moral con- 
quest of the whole province, by his humane and discreet policy 
and singular aptitude forswaying the minds of men. Adversaries 
he converted into friends by a combination of firmness, kindness 
and justice ; and the reputation of his column spread a powerfully 
favorable influence into the adjacent provinces of Durango and 
Zacatecas. When resistance to his advance was threatened he 
was found ever ready to face it; he protected the persons and 
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property of the inhabitants from any ill usage on the part of his 
own men; he even rescued some captives from the Indians who 
infest Northern Mexico; he saw that everything got by his sol. 
diers from the Mexicans was fairly paid for; in fine, he kept his 
division in such excellent subordination that nota single family 
was obliged to flee at their approach, or had occasion to dread the 
outrages. which so often—we had almost said invariably—attend 
invasions, whether gratuitous or provoked. It is said, that ip 
December last, when suddenly called from Parras to relieve the 
threatened position of General Worth, his sick soldiers were re- 
ceived into the first families to be attended; and that the ladies 
of that city who had not forgotten the rescue of the captives, nor 
the sacred protection which had been extended to themselves, 
begged it as a privilege tu receive into their houses, and to watch 
over, the invalids, whose lives might have been jeoparded by the 
forced march that was necessary to reach Saltillo before the pe- 
riod designated for Santa Anna’s arrival ! 

General Wool’s troops complained at first of the fatigues at- 
tending their long marches, and of the strict discipline which he 
enforced—and these complaints were no doubt all the louder that 
they were volunteers; but they at length learned that this very 
familiarity with hardship, and this strictness of discipline, secured 
their safety and success. 

In the Peninsular war, Wellington’s light division, under Gene- 
ral Crawford, was perhaps as fine a body of soldiers as ever en- 
tered the field. They fired the first and last shot in almost every 
engagement. As an advanced guard, they were unrivalled ; and 
their expertness, steadiness, endurance and confidence in them- 
selves arose from Crawford’s rigid, but admirable drilling. They 
complained bitterly of their general’s seemingly unnecessary se- 
verity, and his insisting on a straight forward march, when they 
might, (without harm, as they thought,) have consulted their ease 
by turning so far aside. But dn the end, he who was originally 
regarded as unnecessarily severe became universally beloved. 
Wherever he led, his men were willing to follow, because he had 
taught them obedience; and in teaching them, had also inspired 
them with an unbounded trust in his own genius. So it was with 
General Wool. Those who at first grumbled at his apparent has- 
tiness came at last to find that he had been all along acting for 
their good, and for the efficient service of their country. It 
was Crawford who, on perceiving that a commissary was likely 
to disappoint him in the forwarding of provisions for his men, 
threatened to hang that functionary up to the nearest tree. The 
commissary laid his complaint before the duke of Wellington. 
The duke asked—* Did he really say so?” The commissary, 
expecting redress, replied—‘‘ He did, my lord.” ‘ Then,” an- 
swered Wellington, ‘I would advise you to have the provisions 
up; for if General Crawford said so, by Jove he will do it!” 
Here was, on Crawford’s part, an instance at once of care for his 
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brave followers, and of stern strictness in exacting the fulfilment 
of orders. It must, also, have been by the union of unwavering 
firmness in discipline and tactics, with a constant regard to the 
interests of his command, that General Wool was able to accom- 
plish so much with the western volunteers. 

We now come to the great battle of Buena Vista, in which 
General Wool acted a most cohspicuous part. It was he who 
chose our army’s position, arranged our forces for the battle, and 
directly conducted their operations in the field. These duties he 
performed to the entire satisfaction of his commanding general, 
the army and the country. In fact, General Wool had formed his 
opinion of the course which our army ought to pursue, independ- 
ently of any orders received from his superior; and General 
Taylor, whose views exactly coincided with his, felt such confi- 
dence in General Wool as to entrust him with what may be 
called the executive command in the engagement. He was to be 
seen everywhere through the field animating, superintending, di- 
recting. In the discharge of his duty, he exposed himself to every 
danger, and won the admiration of the troops by his valor, while 
he led them to victory by his example and his generalship. Gene- 
ral Taylor, in his despatches, bears ample testimony to the services 
of his second in command. There never were on the field of bat- 
tle two generals more united in opinion, feeling and action. All 
was harmony between them. And when, after the conflict, they 
rushed into each other’s arms, on a field where more than three 
thousand men lay dead or wounded, mutual admiration, joy for the 
victory, and sorrow for the slain, mingled in one overpowering 
gush of sympathy. It was a picture on which the whole army, 
then in array for a third day’s combat, looked with joyous sur- 
prise, and burst into cheers—three cheers, thrice repeated. 

We cannot imagine anything more to the credit of both gene- 
rals than the warm, unenvying testimony which each bears to the 
other’s merits in their official accounts of the battle. Happy is 
the country where chiefs are thus united, in honor preferring one 
another! That country has already pronounced its highest enco- 
mium on the noble conduct of the two commanders; nor, at the 
same time, does it forget that on a field where they were opposed 
by five to one, every officer and soldier who did his duty was a 

ero. 

We had made numerous extracts from public documents with 
regard to the conduct and character of General Wool; but these 
we withhold, at least for the present. Suffice it to say that they 
are unanimous and enthuisastic in his praise. The journals of the 
day have vied with each other in proclaiming his merits; and public 
bodies—among whom are the legislature of his native state, and 
the citizens of Troy—have passed resolutions, expressive of their 
admiration of his actions and their appreciation of his eminent 
talents. There may exist various opinions on our war with Mexi- 
co; but in one respect it has been useful: it has assured the 
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Americans, and shown to the world that when it is necessary 
for us to take the field, we have both men and leaders to main. 
tain our cause. 

We do hope that peace may soon settle on our land, and that 
we may be long permitted to pursue our career of industry, un. 
disturbed by the feverish desire of that which some men regard 
exclusively as glory. Yet, believing that the best guaranty for 
the continuance of peace is the conviction in the minds both of 
ourselves and others that we have full power to protect and avenge 
ourselves in war, we rejoice in the development of military re. 
sources and skill which the present war has occasioned. 





THE GRAVE OF AARON BURR. 
I. 
The day is closed ; the moon sails up the sky 
And spreads her silvery sheen o’er hill and glade ; 
While here I stand, and gaze with pensive eye 
Upon the sunken mound where Burr is laid. 
No tomb-stone marks the spot, nor cypress shade 
Waves mournful round to call the stranger here, 
Sad memories come—sad memories will not fade, 
Of whom no cherished thought can now endear, 
Ah! grows more foul his name as circles year on year. 
Il. 
The evening breeze sighs through the bending grass 
That springs luxuriant on this lowly mound, 
Its plaintive moans but strike the ear, alas! 
And leave faint impress on the heart to wound. 
Life’s varied deeds had stainless virtue crowned, 
And on each act her golden signet set ; 
Here might the willow droop o’er hallowed ground, 
Or columned marble rise to note the debt 
A nation owed to him whom now no cares beset. 
Ill. 
Neglected grave! from thy low turf-sealed vault 
Come monitory tones that quicken thought; 
Wrecks on life’s stream, the wayward helms-men’s fault, 
Are beacons set mid shoals with danger fraught, 
Here, who may come, let each, a lesson taught, 
Run o’er the links of memory’s pearly chain, 
Note every thread the web of life inwrought, 
Cleanse all its parts till clear of every stain. 
Thus shall he honored live, and dead, his deeds remain. 
Princeton, N. J., July, 1847. 








IRELAND. 





IRELAND. 
NO. I. 


In estimating the character and condition of a nation, there is 
nothing which leads to greater mistakes than the vanity or thought- 
lessness of men who imagine that, during a rapid tour through the 
country, they can gather sufficient knowledge to form an accurate 
and comprehensive opinion. Or if there be any thing productive 
of still grosser blunders, it is the dogmatism of prejudice or par- 
tizanship which, sitting complacently at home, and feeding its 
error on partial reports, ventures to pronounce, quasz ex cathedra, 
a judgment upon questions involving elements so complicated and 
so hard to trace. 

What people have been more unjustly treated in this respect 
than the citizens of these United States? Persons landing on our 
shores with European ideas and predilections, cleaving our majes- 
tic streams at the rate of half a dozen leagues an hour, rushing 
with rail road speed from city to city, eating, as they hasten along, 
a few meals at our hotels, spying out the characters and oddities 
which, through all lands, are met with in public conveyances and 
places of common resort, recording at last, as the general rule, 
what at first attracted attention by its singularity as an exception, 
fastening oft times and fattening, like flies, on spots of corruption, 
seeking aliment for their preconceptions in sayings and doings 
which take a temporary savor and color from these preconceptions 
themselves ; or, on the other hand, desiring to render a favorable, 
perhaps a flattering account of us and our ways—resolved to be 
encomiasts instead of faithful witnesses, and therefore seizing on 
every circumstance that appears to justify commendation, while 
all of an opposite tendency are either designedly or rashly over- 
looked, admiring by wholesale and indiscriminately as a compen- 
sation for the ignorant or interested vituperation of others—persons 
so situated and so minded pretend to have learned our national 
character and to fully understand our social state, and returning 
home, expatiate with all the confidence and consideration of expe- 
rienced travellers on subjects which demand the utmost patience of 
research, depth of reflection, and impartiality of judgment. The 
actual result of such presumption ought not to surprise us. Neith- 
er is it to be wondered at that total strangers to America, receiv- 
ing this crude and distorted testimony, should think of us still more 
erroneously than their informants. The latter may have encount- 
ered, even in their flying visits, some reclaiming truths which 
they conceal or endeavor to explain away; the former are only 
the second hand recipients of evidence, which, originally ques- 
tionable, loses none of its fallaciousness in the transition. ‘ Vires 
acquirit eundo,’” 
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There are but two ways of knowing a people and estimating 
the causes of their prosperity or adversity. ‘The one is by such fair 
and minute investigation and comparison of the reports of all 
parties as a sagacious and conscientious historian employs; the 
other is by real, bona fide, residence and observation in the land. 
One sided speculation and special pleading—runaing commenta- 
ries and budletins a vapeur will by no means answer the purpose. 

And particular care, in sifting, weighing and determining, is 
necessary where the condition of a country has become a subject 
of particular concern, and the administration of its affairs has been 
matter of earnest or angry discussion. The peculiar connection 
of Ireland with Great Britain, the prolonged wretchedness and 
turbulence of the Irish people, the eager watching, by other pow- 
ers, of British strength and British weakness, the repeated looking 
of Ireland to foreign quarters for sympathy and succor—all these 
have surrounded that region and its inhabitants with an interest 
that perhaps does not belong to any other nation under heaven. 
Moreover, the frequent and fierce debates on Irish affairs in the 
imperial parliament ; the almost oriental fervor of Hibernian de- 
clamation met and maddened by the sturdiness of matter-of-fact 
John-Bullism; the stirring names of liberty and bondage; the 
exciting sounds of freedom and oppression which have mingled so 
largely in the controversy; and the fire of sectarian zeal flaming 
between the two islands, but burning still more fiercely in the 
midst of Ireland herself, where Saxons and protestants, have, b 
domestication and intercourse, become infected with Celtic ardor 
and popish intolerance, these things, while augmenting the inter- 
est, likewise increase the difficulty of the points at issue, and call 
for the greatest caution and coolness on the part of those who un- 
dertake to arbitrate in them. 

But of all nations there are two which, in judging of Irish af- 
fairs, require to be specially on their guard. These two are France 
and the United States of America. The continued hostility of 
France and England, and the memory of attempted fraternization 
between France and Ireland during the French revolutionary 
war, tend strongly to bias the decision of Frenchmen on the ques- 
tion of Irish complaints; while, besides allowing for the disturb- 
ing influences of rivalry and unforgotten conflict, it behoves us 
Americans to make ample allowance also, for the peculiar jeal- 
ousies which undoubtedly exist between us and our Alma Mater, 
and which, as in lover’s quarrels, only demonstrate, after all, our 
mutual admiration and attachment. 

Keeping these principles in view, therefore, and having had 
considerable acquaintance with Ireland and the Irish, we propose 
to lay before our readers some information on the state of that 
unfortunate and perplexing country, some account of the sources of 
her trouble, and some suggestions for her amelioration. 

At any time this theme would be one well calculated to arrest 
and occupy the mind. Surely no man can contemplate without 
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keen curiosity and concern the extraordinary condition of such a 
land—a land fertile as any in Europe; blessed with a ctimate 
so genial as to clothe it in perpetual verdure; eminently fitted by 
jts compactness, its geographical position, its fine rivers, and unsur- 

ssed havens, for commercial enterprize ; offering in its immense 
extent of water power, as well as in its possession of native fuel, 
and its vicinity to the great coal districts of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, an ample field for manufacturing industry ; swarming 
with a peasantry who, when employed and superintended out’ of 
their own singular territory, are perhaps not equalled by any la- 
borers in the world for vigor of body and endurance of toil; and 
above all, connected with such a kingdom as Britain, its people 
subjects of the Imperial crown, represented in the Imperial parlia- 
ment, enjoying the high examples of English energy and Scottish 
perseverance, having free access to all British ports, sharing Brit- 
ish privileges in every nation allied and friendly to England, car- 
rying with them the prestige of British greatness to foreign climes, 
and living, now at all events, and for no inconsiderable time, under 
the same administration that in Britain has permitted, if it has 
not caused a mighty extension of resources, and an unparalleled 
accumulation of wealth; always exempted from numerous taxes 
which burden the people of the neighboring isle; and never so go- 
verned since the union at least as to hinder their agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing prosperity any more than these were 
hindered in England; while at the same time the population of 
this favored country so presses on the means of subsistence as to be 
forever at the point of starvation ; while its rebellion is daily dreaded, 
and the demagogue’s lies sink deeper than sacred truth into the 
hearts of its wretched multitudes; while murder stalks abroad by 
its highways and hedges, not only in darkness but at noon day, and 
the voice of justice is drowned amid the howl of faction and fana- 
ticism ; while myriads of acres, that might be rendered more fruit- 
ful than the richest plains of industrious Scotland, lie barren as a 
desert, and provisions of every sort are exported in vast quantities 
by a still famishing people; while mendicancy and rags are the 
proverbial features of the land, and the peasant’s cabin is hardly 
so comfortable as the wigwam of the Indian; while the failure 
of asingle article of food induces the horrors of mortal famine ; and 
moneyed capital, usually so adventurous for gain, stands aloof, in 
trembling suspicion, from the lawlessness of starvelings who would 
find their wants supplied by its employment among them; and 
the proprietors of the soil,—among whose deficiencies lack of love 
for their native land is not one, whatever their maligners may say 
notwithetanding—are compelled, by the fear of assault and assas- 
sination, to go into exile, instead of residing and discharging the 
duties of landlords on their hereditary domains! What can be more 
painfully interesting than the condition of such acountry? What 
more curious and important phenomenon can be presented for ex- 
planation to the philosophic student of history and government ? 
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But especially at the present time, does the state of Ireland urge 
itself on the world’s notice. Crowds of her population are dying 
of hunger and of pestilence hunger-bred; the cry even of Irish 
party is well nigh overborne by the wail of suffering; the selfish. 
ness of political charlatanry is made to vail its face in presence of 
the earnestness of despair; our shores are thronged with thousands 
of fugitives from the famine, and those not the lowest of the 
peasantry, but such as have funds and strength to emigrate; our 
alms-houses and hospitals cannot contain half the poor creatures 
who in fleeing from one plague have been overtaken by another; 
our compassion has been roused, and we have shipped across 
the ocean a pittance of food rather in token of our feeling for Ire. 
land, than as a substantial relief to her misery; the heart of 
sympathy is opened wide, and the hand of succor extended by the 
British people to men who have long regarded them as natural 
enemies, and been industriously taught to calumniate and hate 
them ; and finally, the green Island is now extensively mourning, 
albeit partially rejoicing, over the close of that man’s mortal career, 
who, endowed with astonishing skill to wield at will the fierce de. 
mocracy, exerted it so long and so signally for evil and for good 
that we cannot help regarding his demise at this critical season as 
the turning point of his country’s destiny. Henceforth she must 
either be trodden down by English armies till all traces of her na- 
tionality are obliterated ; or, in the exercise of rational enterprise 
and unperverted common sense, she must gradually ascend to 
the high position she ought to hold as a safe, worthy, and power 
ful portion of a free state. 

While, however, the condition and prospects of Ireland (espe- 
cially at the present time), are fitted to interest the world at large, 
there are certain communities whom they must naturally affect 
with peculiar solicitude. The communities referred to are Great 
Britain, the Papal States and America. In Britain’s case, many 
grave, anxious, home-felt inquiries must arise. Nay; they must 
force themselves on the British people as truly alarming. Eng- 
lishmen may ask, and no doubt do ask, are not our national pros- 
perity and our position among the powers of Europe now actuall 
at stake? How can we maintain our national credit, while we 
are called upon to feed additional millions of paupers, and these 
too so determined to fleece us that, amid all their distress, they 
trifle with the work we furnish to them, and proclaim their right 
to eat the bread of idleness? Has the period really arrived, when 
we must contemplate the necessity of abandoning Ireland to her- 
self as utterly unmanageable—of dismembering our empire—estab- 
lishing an enemy at our very gates, and affording harborage to 
every threatening invader? How long are the inhabitants of 
England and Scotland to rest quiet under the apprehension that 
taxes, already enormous, may become altogether intolerable, be- 
cause Irishmen will live and die beggars, rather than learn to 
avail themselves of the riches of a country, that might easily sup- 
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rt twice or thrice the number of its present population? Are 
Prsh recklessness and outrage never to have an bse ? Will peace 
and prosperity ever smile on that unhappy land? Must the coun- 
sels of our senate be evermore engrossed and distracted by Irish 
complaint and clamor? Must numerous armies, continually be 
kept up, not to defend Ireland against aggression from abroad, but 
ourselves against her turbulence? Are her unsurpassed resources 
to be perpetually suppressed by the folly, indolence, selfishness and 
indocility of her people? Will she ever become, in truth, what 
she is in name—our sister island—or is she constantly to remain 
the chosen theatre of anti-British plotters and demagogues—the 
wayward fondling—the “little curly-headed, good-for-nothing, and 
mischief-making monkey,” of England’s rivals and very good na- 
tured friends? Do Celtic and Saxon blood positively abhor amal- 
gamation? What can be the causes, and what will be the cures 
of Irish restlessness and misery ? 

In Rome's case, the questions relating to Ireland should be, and 
probably are, at this moment—will the majority of Britons ere- 
long adopt the opinion, that the Romish faith has really something 
to do with Irish discontent and wretchedness? Now, that O’Con- 
nel is gone, will the Irish priesthood accept of a state endowment, 
and thus become tributaries, dependents, tools of the British 
minister? Shall the Papal power now begin to wane or to wax in 
the Isle of Saints? May we soon expect that Victoria, who was 
educated in liberal principles, will pay a visit to the Eternal city, 
merely to gratify curiosity of course, and be introduced by her 
Puseyite chaplain, to the present liberal Pontiff? Does not Prince 
Albert, who paints and plays, desire to hear the choir of St. Pe- 
ter’s, and copy the frescoes in the Sistine chapel; and may not 
such recreations be at least as excusable by the British nation as 
slaughtering deer by hundreds in Germany, or hares and birds by 
thousands in the glens of Atholl? Or, peradventure, on the other 
side, may it not come to pass that the judgments of heaven shall 
teach Irish Papists righteousness, and so reveal to them the mys- 
tery of iniquity—unveil to them the harlot of the Seven Hills, 
whom they have hitherto worshipped as a goddess? Or, again; 
will hunger and disease drive, in fast growing multitudes, the 
Catholic peasantry of Ireland across the Atlantic, and thus hasten 
our dominion over the great western republic which, reposing in its 
security and strength, dreams not of designs entertained by a 
petty potentate, who nevertheless is leagued with powerful des- 
pots, and claims, as Christ’s vicar, all authority in heaven and 
on earth. 

And, without dwelling farther on the probable anxieties of 
Rome, we are brought to think of the questions respecting Ireland, 
that ought to engage our own attention at the present conjuncture. 
Perhaps the most momentous of these is suggested in the preceding 
paragraph. May not Romanists become in process of time the 
numerical majority of our citizens? And are men who feel affili- 
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ated by the secret system of their church, who are isolated by her 
exclusive claims, subjected, or rather abjected to priestly rule, and 
whose devotion is founded on ignorance—are such men fit sub. 
jects of a commonwealth so free as ours, and conferring so many 
precious trusts? How long would our institutions stand, if more 
than half of us were Papists—and how many years must elapse 
till, if Ireland’s distress and disaffection continue to prevail, the 
myriads of her immigrant sons and daughters, added to our annual 
German supplies,‘shall have turned the scale of population in fa. 
vor of popery amongst us? May we not, by-and-bye, find it ex. 
pedient so far to depart from our free principles in self-defence, and 
recommend to England the furnishing of some other asylum for 
her troublesome and dangerous subjects than the United States? 
May we not some day be compelled to adopt a tariff restrictive of 
importation in case of such deleterious commodities as popery and 
pauperism? And besides all this, is it not becoming in us, who 
regard ourselves as champions and ensamples of liberty, to ac 
quire, if possible, accurate notions of British administration in 
Ireland; more especially as she complains of British oppression 
which we once experienced, and which we shed our blood to shake 
off? How has she been oppressed? Is she so oppressed still? 
What can we do—what ought we to do for her pacification and 
prosperity? Is there no other oppression at which she does not, 
perhaps dares not openly murmur? In a word, as before, what 
are the causes, and what will be the cures of her restlessness and 
misery? 

There is one extraordinary fact connected with our country—a 
fact that must forcibly strike all foreigners, and that constitutes a 
main element of our national stability. While in those European 
kingdoms where the popular voice can find utterance, there are 
parties declaring a direct opposition to the existing forms of 
agemneet there is not an American citizen who does not pn- 
ess unqualified preference for our democratic institutions. In 
England there are, on the one hand, many avowed republicans— 
tens of thousands who admire and covet our civil freedom; and 
not a few, on the other, who dread and denounce even the degree 
of freedom which Englishmen enjoy. In France there are legitis 
mists—lovers of the despotism of Polignac and Charles the Tenth; 
Buonapartists—lovers of a military empire; Philippists—lovers of 
a not very limited monarchy; and republicans—lovers of a de- 
mocracy like our own. Even in Jess favored lands; in Prussia, 
with its lately obtained and narrow constitution; in Austria and 
Russia with their arbitrary sovereigns; nay, in prostrate Turkey 
herself, there are doubtless secret murmurers, and souls eager to 
escape from bondage. But in the United States all are confest 
republicans. Has any one ever known an American, like the 
Israelites of old, who would have a king, although, in Heaven's 
wrath, they were warned of his exactions and their own degrade 
tion? Now this universal attachment to a republican form of 
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government must dispose us to infer, without hesitation, that the 
only remedy for Ireland’s unhappiness is a revolution in the Brit- 
jsh empire, and the establishment of a commonwealth in the Bnit- 
jsh isles. Are we, however, prepared to say that nothing short of 
this radical change can be wrought in behalf of Ireland? Is 
American philanthropy content to keep silence; aye and until 
England shall appear willing to discard that constitution of which 
her statesmen boast as the goodly growth of a thousand years? 
Js it not our duty, on the contrary, to reason in the mean time, re- 
specting Ireland, as liberal minded Englishmen would do, and to 
contribute our mite of advice, without insisting on their approval 
of our democratic polity? 

We trust that these preliminary observations will not be deemed 
impertinent to our subject. We wish them to be borne in mind, 
as we proceed, to speak—lIst, of Irish character; 2d, of Irish his- 
tory; 3d, of Irish land; and 4th, of Irish religion. 

Although it mi be impossible to trace the many influences 
which have stamped a distinct mental and moral character on each 
of the great human families, yet that such distinction of character 
exists is no more to be denied than are their differences of outward 
feature and complexion. In the character of individual nations, 
the primary peculiarities of various races are frequently blended. 
Countries may be conquered and colonized like Ireland; or they 
may peacefully fall under the same dominion like England and 
Scotland; and thus, in process of time, from intercourse and inter- 
marriage, a permanent variety of mankind may arise, exhibiting 
new characteristics both of body and of mind. At first, however, 
and especially in cases of conquest, repulsive forces must obtain to 
retard commixture ; and even after the lapse of ages we may find 
pure descendants of the indigenous people—pure descendants of 
the invaders—inhabitants combining the qualities of both, and 
even where the distinctions of race have been most scrupulously 
upheld, we shall still meet with certain modifications of character 
resulting from that communion which mere juxtaposition necessi- 
tates. Such is the case with the present population of Ireland. 
Not to enumerate its more minute divisions, it comprises the Celt 
and the Saxon—the pure Irishman, the Englishman, the Scotch- 
man,—and various mixtures and modifications of the three. 
These varieties are distinguished each by its own characteristics, 
while over all there is diffused a certain Hibernian hue that marks 
them out as dwellers in the Emerald Isle. That portion of the 
population with which chiefly we shall have now to do is the 
Celtic. Yet, as we pass along, we must notice the other sections 
also; and particularly that resemblance which we have described 
as pervading the whole. 

No subject is more popular with the Irish people and their ad- 
mirers, and, we must add, with those who make the condition of 
Ireland the stalking-horse of party, or the source of gain, than the 
laudation of Irish character. The Irish peasantry are the finest 
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in the world; the Irish nation is unequalled among nations for 
generosity, hospitality, gratitude, candor, kindness, courage, forti. 
tude, fidelity, natural affection, sensibility, wit, eloquence, poetry, 
piety, and patriotism! Such is the praise lavished on Ireland; 
such are the qualities claimed by the people themselves. Shall 
we add the virtue of modesty to this splendid catalogue? The 
following is an extract from a recent work, entitled “ Neophilus, 
or Moral Reflections,” and written by the Rev. Denis Kelly, min. 
ister of Trinity Church, Gough square, London. Mr. Kelly, we 
believe to be an excellent Christian; and his name, style, and 
sentiments declare incontestibly that he is an Irishman. Speaking 
of Ireland, he says :— 

“Oh what an evil report of thee has gone forth to the world !— 
wayward, and reckless, and improvident— a nation of children’~ 
untractable and undisciplined—rash and precipitate, without judg. 
ment, without method, without ‘ balance of mind’—the creature 
of impulse—the sport of blind feelings! What prejudices are 
arrayed against thee! How hast thou laid thyself open to the shafts 
of all who wish thee evil! What a theme hast thou supplied to the 

malevolent satirist! How hast thou exposed thyself to be vilified 

and misunderstood! How little hast thou done to hide thy faults! 
How careless art thou and reckless of opinion! How indifferent to 
reputation! Instead of sap. to conciliate prejudice, alas! (by 
a strange perversity,) ever emulous to appear worse than thou art! 
For there is no disguise about thee; thou canst not “ assume the 
virtue though thou hast it not.” All thy faults, and foibles, and 
follies, thou hast exposed and emblazoned to the world, until thy 
name is almost passed into a proverb, and the stranger is afraid to 
settle within thy borders! 

“ And yet is this the nation where, beyond all others, the heart 
beats warmest, the eye looks most kindly, and the accents sound 
most friendly and conciliatory? Is this the land where is to be 
found the most spontaneous and uncalculating kindness, where the 
best instincts of our nature are in loveliest exercise? Is it here 
are found the bosoms most prompt to feel, to pity, and to succor; 
and which vibrate quickest to every warm and generous impulse? 
Is this the land most free, of all others, from every thing that is 
contracted, and envious, and narrow-minded, and despiteful in our 
nature? Is it here we find the freest interchange of thought; 
where man most delights in gladdening the heart of his fellow-man, 
by that kind word which is as balsam to the wounded spirit, and 
hinders it from festering and preying on itself? Is this the land 
where is most seldom found the clouded brow, or the cold, e» 
tranged, and averted eye? Is it here where the human bosom 
stands most like a transparency, and man least conceals from his 
fellow what is passing within? And, lastly, is this the land of 
social joys; of the domestic affections; where homes are most 
fondly mat where the ties of natural affection are closest and ten- 
derest; where old age is most honored and respected; where 
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woman is most tenderly and ardently loved? Is this the land 
where true wit is found? Not that studied and artificial effort 
which goes under the name—a thing to exhibit one’s cleverness, 
and to exact the homage of a laugh; but that wit which is the genu- 
ine offspring of the buoyant and irrepressible spirits—of a heart 
overflowing with mirth ?” 

Here is a goodly array of superlatives! and one would inevita- 
bly infer that a country like Ireland—so adorned with mountain, 
lake, and stream—whose fields are ever verdant, whose inexhausti- 
ble fertility is not to be ruined by neglect, whose coasts exhibit 
every variety of the beautiful and picturesque from the beach of 
sparkling shingles, to the rugged barrier that stems the Atlantic, 
where the arbuius grows toa stately tree, and the tall passion-flower, 
with its starry blooms and golden fruit, clothes the very house-walls 
of the capitai, and which is, moreover, inhabited by such men as 
Mr. Kelly describes, must surely be a terrestial paradise! an Island 
of the Blest!! Alas! who does not know the reverse? A devil 
has crept into this western Eden, and long prowled through its 
bowers. Satan’s first disguise was the form of a serpent; but 
there are no snakes in Ireland. St. Patrick frightened them all 
into the sea; and therefore some sagacious commentators on 
Irish history have conjectured that the fiend who haunts and 
harrasses her, has taken the shape of a nobler brute, even of 
the British lion. We shall consider this opinion by and bye. 
Meanwhile Mr. Kelly knows as well as others that Ireland is not 
a paradise. ‘Oh land of anomalies and contradictions !”—ex- 
claims he with his usual fervor, “‘ What a problem art thou among 
the nations! How hard it is to comprehend thy true character; 
to assign to thee ws | proper place; to depict thee aright!” We 
beg Mr. Kelly’s pardon; it is by no means hard. Many vices are 
but virtues gone mad, and in their. low estate they lose not “ all 
their original brightness,” nor seem less than great qualities ruin- 
ed. Hence we can understand how thoughtlessness, improvidence, 
and mirth, may pass with enthusiasts under the noble names of 
generosity, candor, and kindness. At all events, the vices may 
not be deemed inconsistent with the virtues. But we apprehend 
it would be very difficult to find similar honorable appellations 
for revenge, assault, murder, riot, general recklessness of human 
life, dishonesty, peculation, perjury, impious traffic in blessings 
and curses, rapacious appropriation of national bounty, outrageous 
hatred against competitors in honest enterprise, et si quid sit re- 
liqui. 

We admit there is some foundation for Mr. Kelly’s eulogium, 
and that which, to our minds, explains all the anomalies and con- 
tradictions alluded to by him in this: the peasantry of Ireland are 
not yet civilized. They are, to allow the best, semi-barbarous. 
We state this advisedly; not by way of reproach, as will after- 
wards appear, but as a most important fact, which both affords a 
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key to their character, and indicates the measures that ought to 
be adopted for their amelioration. Irishmen may not receive this 
solution of their riddle. We have not been plowing with their 
heifer. ‘‘ What! the finest pisantry in the world rather more 
than half savages? An Englishman may believe it.” And per. 
haps an American may be so credulous as to believe it likewise, 
The Irish peasantry are, undoubtedly, a fine race of men. We 
maintain this as strenuously as if we were ipsis Hibernis hibernio. 
res. But the Indians of our own continent are, too, a noble race 
of men; and we have frequently been struck with the resemblance 
betweenthem and the Hiberno-Celtic family. Shall we speak of ge. 
nerosity? The Jndian is generous when he has no cause to medi- 
tate treachery. We do not flatter him when we say he possesses 
the generosity of the lion, which is by no means the very heroic 
animal we take him for. He lurks and couches and springs. And 
does the Irish peasant ever allow his generosity to counteract or 
quench his thirst of vengeance? With him even the imagination 
of a trifling wrong will overcome the memory of a thousand bene- 
fits. Shall we speak of hospitality? The Indian is proverbially, 
eminently hospitable. So also we acknowledge is the Irish Celt 
So, indeed, are most of our race who dwell in scattered huts and 
hamlets, or derive their manners from such a parentage. Shall 
we speak of courage, active and passive? The Indian is remarka- 
ble for both—and so also, we gladly grant, is the Irish peasant. 
But in the one as in the other, it is usually the courage of revenge 
and the fortitude of necessity ; the impulse of rankling ire, and the 
endurance of desperation; the wild phrenzy of tribe or clanship, 
and the staunch perseverance of hatred: and while the Irishman 
manifests, under calamity, a gaiety which is foreign to the Indian’s 
loftier nature, we question very much the magnanimity of his be- 
havior if he were subjected to the trials of an Indian captive. It 
may be affirmed that in the armies of England, Irishman are as 
brave as any, or, if you will, the bravest of the brave. In that 
case, however, they are disciplined—brought under control—civ- 
ilized so far as military training and coercion can civilize them. 
And we doubt not that the Indian, if trained in the same manner, 
would prove as good a soldier as the Celt. This only shows what 
the men may be made, not what they are. But again: shall we 
speak of poetry and eloquence, of devotion, fidelity, patriotism and 
warmth of heart? Why, the Indian thinks, converses, harangues, 
in poetry; he adores the Great Spirit with a devotion as fervent 
as the Irish peasant pays to the Virgin or his patron saint; he is 
as faithful to his tribe as the Irish peasant to his faction, and more 
faithful to his promise than the Irish peasant to his oath; he will 
fight as gallantly for his hunting ground as the Irishman would 
for the greenest and most sacred spot in his beloved isle; and 
though the Indian be, as Campbell says, a “‘ stoick of the woods,” 
there yet throbs beneath his practised indifference of attitude and 
aspect, as warm a heart as ever beat in the bosom of man. And 
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are not the kindness and affection, which, by searching, we discover 
amidst virtues of a sterner and sublimer mood, far more impressive 

and generally more enduring than the impetuous fondness and 
caressing at first sight, which would take us, as it were, by storm # 
Of late years it has become the rage to extol the Irish as the 
warmest hearted of the human race. We will not aver that they 
are deficient in this quality; but though they wear their kindness 
more outwardly than the Indian, they certainly do not excel him 
in kindness. They only resemble the red man too closely in the 
dangerous inconsistency of being kind and cruel, tender and 
truculent by turns. The Scottish Gael are men of gravity amount- 
ing almost to sternness. They have very little fun or frolic in 
their disposition. Yet who has not heard of a highland welcome, 
and who will affirm that it is less cordial than the welcome of an 
Irishman? With regard to wit, we are not acquainted with any 
Indian bulZ or bon-mot—neither can we tell what quiet humor en- 
livens Indian reunions; but wit in its modern sense is not, by any 
means, one of the highest of mental qualifications. It is very amus- 
ing no doubt, especially when the laugh is not turned against our- 
selves. Nevertheless we prefer it in its olden acceptation of inge- 
nium; and we believe that, in this sense of the term, the 
Indian will bear a comparison with the Irish peasant. Indeed, to 
be always, or if you rather choose the expression, constitutional 

and irrepressibly humorous, is not particularly convenient. It 
seems better to be constitutionally grave, while also cheerful; and 
to relax into mirth only on suitable occasions. Dulce est desipere 
in loco—‘‘ "Tis good to be merry and wise.” But probably it will 
be claimed for the Celt, that he is superior to the Indian in the 
amiable virtues or instincts of affection for children, attachment to 
home, love of woman, and reverence for old age. These are fire- 
side and cognate virtues. In the first and last of them we cannot 
admit the claim. Among the red men, the relationship of father 
and son appears to be one of the tenderest and most interesting 
kind, more especially if the son manifests the excellencies of his 
nation: neither do any people venerate more deeply old age than 
the Indian tribes. And if the Irish peasantry do surpass the In- 
dians in love and constancy to woman, which is the main source 
of happiness and attraction, we ascribe it to the infinitely greater 
advantages which the former enjoy. It were most absurd to sup- 
pose that the Irish peasantry have derived mo improvement from 
their long connection with Great Britain, and their adherence to a 
faith, which, however erroneous and superstitious it may be, yet 
strictly inculcates charity and prohibits the degradation of females, 
whether wives or daughters. If the men of the forest and the 
prairie have not yet elevated women to their proper social condi- 
tion, still they truly love their wives and daughters—and among 
the peasantry of Ireland we can trace, even at this day, very signi- 
ficant vestiges of woman’s former state in that land. The Indian 
men reserve themselves for war and the chase. The Indian wo- 
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men bear burdens aud execute all domestic drudgery. In like 
manner, we find the Hiberno-Celtic men, whose warfare of septs 
is now crushed into faction fights, often indolently basking in the 
sun or dozing on a manure-heap, while the women are left to show 
an example of labor and industry to their female children. 

These observations may seem to some very harsh. But the 
question is, are they true? for now, if ever, is the time when the 
truth should be told; and we tell it not in a spirit of harshness, 
but of kindness; not with the intention of irritating, but of in- 
forming. Now, if ever, something decisive must be done for Ire- 
land. Much is doing for her present relief. Something must be 
done for her permanent melioration ; and it will be a grievous mis- 
fortune if the doing of the former shall, as we greatly fear, retard 
the latter, by aggravating that lack of self-dependence which is one 
great source of Irish imbecility. We would fain hope that her 
present distresses, and the evident good will of the British gov- 
ernment towards her, may render her more tractable in future, 
Those, however, who desire to know the cure for her ills, must 
know the nature of her disease and fearlessly act upon ittoo. Now 
the Irish people continually challenge the world’s admiration on 
the ground of their national character. Their standard complaint. 
is that so very good a population should be so very “‘evilly entreated;” 
and many men, as if in fear of their wrath—as if to soothe their 
wildness—or persuaded by their constant asseverations, have re- 
echoed and conceded their claim even to the same extent that they 
make it. But one would imagine that the ever miserable condi- 
tion of such a country as Ireland, might lead the most enthusiastic of 
her admirers to suspect that some part at least of her wretchedness 
arises from the character of her people. Under the same treat- 
ment of which Irishmen complain so loudly, Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, and Frenchmen, have flourished and made fortunes in 
Ireland. Perhaps the most prosperous men in that country are 
the descendents of Huguenots, the Latouches, the Tibeaudeaus, 
and the Perrins—and next to them we may reckon the Scotch. 
Some time ago, large mercantile houses, commonly called Scotch 
houses, were established in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Belfast, 
Drogheda, and other towns. These are extensive dry-goods 
stores. They have succeeded to admiration; the cause of their 
success being the fairness of their dealings, and the enterprize of 
their owners. Yet these houses were denounced by Mr. O’Con- 
nell as interfering with Irish trade!! and the honest and spirited 
men who introduced them, were stigmatised, in that gentleman’s 
characteristic phraseology, as “‘ Scotch crawlers,” simply because 
they command a sale, and make money by disposing of their 
wares at a fixed price and reasonable profit, and, bv their good 
example, are putting down the native mode of dealing, the prin- 
ciple of which is to gain as fast, although it may not be as fairly, 
as Ys can. Scottish merchants and Scottish manufacturers, Scot- 
tish farmers and Scottish artisans have prospered, and are prosper 
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ing in Ireland. What then hinders the Irishman from doing the 
same? Not the government of the country surely; not any op- 

essive and benumbing injustice to which he in particular is 
subjected ; for the government is the same to all. All bear the 
same burdens. All enjoy the same privileges. There is a fair 
field andno favor. Most true, every office in the protestant church, 
and one or two which have very close connection with the protest- 
ant monarch of the British empire, cannot be held by catholics. But 
does this mighty repression of aspiring blood really prevent Tom, 
Dick, and Harry from thriving ? fs Denis Doolin, the grocer, doin 
no good because he is cut off from the hope of ever being Lord 
High Chancellor of England? or is Pat Flannigan the tailor, “ go- 
ing all to the dogs” because his son, now at Maynooth, has no 
chance of becoming Archbishop of Canterbury? Platform bawl- 
ers would have us believe—and multitudes hastily do believe it— 
that the Saxon in Ireland is a privileged being; a member of a 
high and sacred caste; petted and pampered into prosperity; a 

lanter among negroes; a Brahman among Pariahs. But after all, 
is this not trae? Not one word of it. It is as great a lie as ever 
was swallowed. There is nothing earthly to interfere with the 
prosperity of Irishmen more than that of Englishmen or Scotch- 
men in Ireland, except—what? What can it be, if not the char- 
acter of the Irish people themselves? The conclusion is irresistible. 
We have more than once drawn the attention of Irishmen to the 
fact. The argument was unpalatable because unanswerable. 
Popular leaders would, therefore, evince more wisdom and honesty 
if, instead of stirring up their ignorant countrymen to hate, annoy, 
and banish every Saxon adventurer on Irish soil, they told them 
to go and do likewise; to imitate the thriving strangers; to rely 
upon themselves; to manifest the same energy aud perseverance in 
industry and improvement that they have long done in clamoring ; 
and to demand justice, if they have it not already, on the score of 
unsuccessful though prudent and pains-taking exertion, rather than 
on the ground of an assumed supereminence in generosity and 
worth. To try and to fail would be an argument of weight; but 
till that is done the industrious and independent inhabitants of 
England and Scotland will not be easily convinced that bad 
government is, now at least, the sole cause of Ireland’s distresses, 
Mr. O’Connell’s favorite motto was 

‘“* Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ?” 

This is true; but the most efficient blow the Irish can strike for 
themselves is to help themselves, in place of apathetically trusting 
to the omnipotence of Acts of Parliament, whether passed in 
Westminster or College Green. 

Does not the fact, therefore, of a fine race in a state of semi- 
barbarism, furnish the key to the Rev. Mr. Kelly’s difficulties, al- 
though he is probably too patriotic to perceive this? Does it not 
satisfactorily explain the anomalies and contradictions in Irish 
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character? At all events we shall find that this fact taken in con. 
junction with the civil polity under which the Irish live—that the 
singular combination of semi-savagery in manners and in modes 
of thinking, with high civilization and great freedom of govern. 
ment, affords a solution—and, we believe, the only intelligible 
solution of the great Hibernian national enigma. Put four unbro- 
ken bloods in your fine modern chariot, and you need not be 
astonished if harness and carriage, and horses too, are considerably 
worse for the experiment. 

The space assigned to us in this number does not pre us at 
sar to enter more minutely into the subject of Irish character, 

e shall do so in our next. Meanwhile, as we have just been 
speaking of energy and perseverance in honest industry, we will 
conclude this article by adverting to some instances which prove 
that Irishmen are wofully deficient in this particular. 

The case of envying and not imitating—vilifying and not en- 
couraging the spirit of the Scotch houses, is one on which we do 
not need to dwell much farther than we have done. Nothin 
can be more irrational or like a nation of grown children, than the 
attempt to suppress a system that furnishes a good and cheap arti- 
cle to the poor man, and constrains dealers to deal fairly, to check 
their appetite for exorbitant profits, to cast aside their indolence, 
to keep pace with the progress and enterprise of the age, and to 
regulate their traffic in such a manner as to accommodate the 
needy, and at the same time to secure for themselves an equitable 
return. It is the nature of a rude race to dread improvement 
when brought in by strangers. It is the mark of a civilized one 
to seize upon improvements whencesoever they come. Although 
there is grievous error in such conduct, yet we can sympathize with 
men, who, being thrown suddenly out of employment by useful 
innovations, combine to destroy them by violence ; but to resist in- 
novations which, temporarily reducing the gains of a very few, are 
manifestly for the immediate and permanent benefit of the many, 
is an act of barbarism. It carries us back to the woods and wilds. 
Had the Scotch system been invented and applied by an Irish 
catholic, nothing would have been said against it. But because it 
was of extra Irish growth, therefore it must be denounced and, if 
possible, overthrown. In a country like Ireland, where laborers 
abound and the people: are poor, persons of capital are naturally 
led to introduce new modes of industry, in the hope of obtaining 
cheap labor, and if their productions are suitable, a ready sale, 
where moderate prices are an especial object of desire. Accord- 
ingly, some years since, a large factory was projected at Cork, if 
we mistake not, and as Irish mechanics could not be found of suf- 
ficient skill to erect the machinery, Englishmen were engaged. 
The company, we believe, was English also. But the enlightened 
natives, looking on the employment of strangers, and those stran- 
gers Saxons, in a work which they themselves could not accomplish, 
as an interference with the notable doctrine of Jreland for the 
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Irish, actually destroyed the works, and the projectors were com- 

elled to desist! Suppose, however, that the works had been 
completed and the Englishmen discharged, what would have been 
the result? Every one acquainted with Ireland can tell. At 
first, spinners, or other operatives, would have been found, and the 
concern would have proceeded until they had acquired some skill, 
and then, after all the trouble of teaching them, they would have 
combined for extravagant wages and short time; never reflecting 
that the success of one such factory would lead to the establish- 
ment of others, and open an increasing field for honorable labor, 
but acting on the selfish, indolent, rapacious principle, of much 
pay and little work. No matter should they have earned double 
the sum to which they had hitherto been accustomed; here was a 
new mine of resources, and they must make the most of it. Such 
a state of things reminds us of a crafty Indian guide, hired to 
conduct a party through the forest, and when he gets them fairly 
involved, skulking away till they are obliged to promise him an 
additional and unreasonable reward. We could adduce many in- 
stances in which what we have stated as the probable fate of the 
Cork factory has really happened. Indeed it is the general rule. But 
we will simply refer to the characteristic difficulties—the absurd ex- 
pectations, the knavish idleness, the almost idiotical recklessness— 
which have so sorely embarrassed the British government in their 
endeavors to alleviate Irish misery. Employment in road-making 
was provided for five hundred thousand heads of families, implying 
the support of more than two millions of souls. The work was 
neglected. Travelers stopped in amazement to look on myriads 
of human beings amusing themselves along the highways, seem- 
ingly playing at paviers! Farmers abandoned necessary rura! 
occupation, and fishermen destroyed their own boats that they 
might appropriate the public money by trifling on the roads. Any 
method of subsisting appeared preferable to honest toil. The 
alarm arose that the land would lie untilled, and a people, boast- 
ing so loudly of contentment and intelligence, were dismissed from 
macadamizing because they would neither labor nor think. The 
idea of extortion and fraud in a case like this—of extortion and 
fraud, practised not by a few, but by five hundred thousand men, is 
eminently characteristic of a barbarous people—cunning, selfish, gre- 
garious, and whose thoughts are yet incapable of extending them- 
selves to the promotion of general prosperity, but centre in indi- 
vidual gain. It is well that we can plead non-civilization for such 
an exhibition of human character. That half a million of starv- 
ing men, with as many starving families dependent on them, 
should, instead of taking work thankfully, gratefully, and per- 
forming it conscientiously, leave the work undone and pocket the 
price of it, is an affair so monstrous, that we could neither credit 
nor explain it except upon the ground for which we are contend- 
ing. It is vain to argue that the people are incited to such con- 
duct by the misrepresentations of others, who ascribe all distress 
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in Ireland to British misrule, as if the Imperial Parliament had 
passed a bill enacting that potatoes should be diseased, and these 
dumb occupiers of the soil had been obedient to the law! It is vain to 
say that the Irish peasantry have been persuaded to believe, that, 
at the present crisis, they shall only receive their own from 
Enlgand, if they are fed without laboring. It is true—these 
misrepresentations have been boldly made, busily propagated, 
extensively believed, and, by good, honest, well-informed un- 
derstandings, heartily execrated. Why deepen the horrors of 
famine by the agitation of such questions—why risk the lives of 
men by anything that can tend to check and disgust benevolence? 
But apart from the folly and malignity of demagogues, this fact 
remains as a stubborn proof of our position, that persons—who can 
be cajoled into a course of this kind, in spite of pervading wretch- 
edness, whereof the natural effect is to humble, and of an evident 
strong desire to relieve it, whereof the natural consequence is 
gratitude—ought hardly vet to claim the honors and the trusts 
which they so eagerly demand. Another proof of defective civili- 
zation was the spirit of destruction of which queen Victoria so 
justly complained in her speech from the throne at the beginning 
of the present session of parliament. That famishing men should 
destroy food, and unemployed laborers the implements gratuitously 
supplied to them for the execution of work which they knew to be 
created expressly for their sakes, is surely more like the rudest of 
our species than the finest peasanty in the world. There is about 
it a senseless, mischievous, unmanageable rage, resembling that 
of a bad-tempered child whom kindness farther spoils, and co- 
ercion alone can restrain. We are quite aware, that injustice or 
misfortune, or the bitter fruits of misconduct, will sometimes make 
a rational man mad ; but this affair is so much of a piece with the 
usual Irish recklessness, that we can only regard it as a natural, 
though aggravated ebullition of national character. It does not 
militate against our former statements, that all this public outrage 
may not have interrupted the exercise of domestic and neighborly 
kindness ; for otherwise the parallel which we have drawn between 
the Celt and the Indian would fail. As we go on we shall take 
care to give Irishmen due credit for their excellencies. But we 
will not cloak their defects. 

To talk, then, as many do, about the embarkation of capital in 
Ireland—we mean in the south and west of the island, the pro- 
vinces of Munster and Connaught—while such explosive mani- 
festations and extravagant ideas prevail, is little more reasonable 
than to recommend the erection of a dwelling place on the verge 
of a volcanic crater. The example of Ulster has often been urged on 
the rest of Ireland. What is it that has rendered Belfast one of 
the most flourishing towns in the three kingdoms? Simply this, 
that the Belfast people are quiet, industrious, enterprising. They 
do not perpetually harangue on the by-past glories of Tara and 
Clontarf, or the wisdom of Ollamh Fodhla, who, it is said, was 
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contemporary with Solomon, and the prowess of Brian Boru who, 
in his old age, routed the Danes—they do not eternally clamor 
about English perfidy, and rake up all the injuries (which have 
been many) suffered by Ireland since the days of Henry II., and 
idly cry for acts of parliament to make them wealthy—no, they 
mind their business ; they help themselves; they demonstrate by 
substantial bales of yarn and webs of cloth, that it is quite possi- 
ble to thrive and be happy even in Ireland. Let other Irishmen 
make trial of the same plan, and give it time to work; let the 
peasantry, by their peacefulness and moderation, encourage capi- 
talists to occupy their waterfalls, erect manufactories, line their 
quays with shipping, and reclaim their waste lands ; let such cities 
as Cork (which possesses the finest harbor in Europe) mend their 
manners, and take a lesson from the chief town of Ulster; let 
these things be done, and—Irishmen may depend upon it—the 
Green Isle will become really 
“ Great, glorious and free ; 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 

Nay more, she will then easily obtain from parliament all that she 
wants, and one of those wants will mot be ‘* Repeal.” 





FLOWERS—IN CHILDHOOD, AND AGE, 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





The flowers were beautiful to me 
When childhood lur’d the way 

Along the green, and sunny slope, 
Or thro’ the groves to stray; 

They were to me, as playthings dear, 
And when on bended knee 

I whisper’d to them, in their beds, 
Methought they answer’d me. 


I bow’d to kiss them where they grew, 
And smiling bore away 

On lip and cheek the diamond dew 
Impearling leaf and spray. 

The bud, on which no eye had glane’d 
Save His who gave its pride, 

Seem’d as a sister to my soul, 
For it had none beside. 
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Soon, countless gay and fairy forms 
Gleam’d forth, on pinions rare, 

And many a castle’s turret bright 
Was pictur’d on the air; 

For fancy held me so in thrall, 
And peopled every scene, 

That flowers might only fill the space 
A thousand joys between. 


But, as life’s river nears its goal, 
And glittering bubbles break, 

The love of flowers is like his grasp 
Whom cherish’d props forsake, 

Who drifting toward some wintry clime 
Bends oe’r the vessel’s side, 

To snatch one faded wreath of hope 
From the devouring tide,— 


Like his, who on the isthmus stands, 
Whose ever crumbling verge 

Divides the slippery race of time 
From fate’s advancing surge, 

And sees upon its rocky strand 
Pale memory’s leaflets start 

And binds them with a trembling hand, 
The balm-drops of his heart. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF MILAN. 





BY M. W. L’AMOUREUX. 





Milan is an exceedingly pleasant town—it looks so neat and 
prosperous. When you enter it, after a long sojourn in the older 
cities of the south, those grey, crumbling tomb-stones of the buried 
past, you seem to have been strolling through a grave-yard, and 
to have just reached again the fresh, glad world. The houses 
have a certain air of pride, not the imposing, gloomy reserve of an 
antique Florentine or Venitian edifice, that like the portrait of an 
old doge seems to frown on you for presuming to scan it, buta 
true, substantial, democratic self-complacency, just such as the face 
of a good burgher radiates with, as he stands in his ware-house 
door, tossing his heavy gold watch-seals upon his fat thumb, and 
chuckling at having so fairly outdone his rival over the way. 
Many of the streets are quite straight and wide ; there are several 
spacious squares and gardens, and on the boulevards are magnifi- 
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cent promenades. The pavement is of large pebbles, like that 
of our own cities, but it is inlaid in every street with lines of 
flagging upon which the coach wheels roll. In some avenues, 
there are double and triple ranges of stone, to accommodate the 
thronging equipages. Very many of the streets are supplied with 
broad side walks, and kept constantly cool and clean by means of 
numerous water-carts. Palaces are by no means rare, and some 
among them are exceedingly noble and imposing. The greater 
number, however, are of quite recent date and display no tran- 
scendant architectural qualities. They seem rather the residences 
of rich, retired merchants. The title of palace is perhaps a little 
too ambitious. 

But I was about to give you a description of the great Cathedral 
of Milan—il Duomo, as the Italians call the principal church of a 
large town. Its fame is universal, and verily, that Milanese en- 
thusiasm was pardonable which named it the eighth wonder of the 
world. It is the embodiment of an architectural conception, per- 
fectly unique in character and execution. It is a conception treated 
after the German, elaborated to the last degree, exhibited in a 
thousand different shapes, turned and re-turned, and like a crystal 
revolving in the sunlight, still brilliant and beautiful. What an 
overwhelming profusion of decoration everywhere meets the eye! 
What amazing patience was that which traced all those slender 
lines and fretted each canopy and pinnacle! How almost painfully 
delicate is the carving about yon central tower! It reminds you 
of one of those Chinese curiosities in ivory—as if some artist-giant 
had sought to while away an idle day in cutting it out with his 
pen-knife. ° 

There is hardly a space of ten square feet in the immense extent 
of front and sides, whose original smoothness has not been broken 
by the skilful chisel into some decorative form. Panels or roses 
or small blind arcades fill up every vacancy. Here looks out upon 
you a human face, there recline in various postures, colossal hu- 
man forms. Near the base, is a line of rich bas-reliefs, extending 
across the entire fagade of the edifice. Immediately above it, is a 
row of large statues, at proportionate distances from each other 
and interrupted, like the series of designs below, only by the high 
door-ways and windows. One of these statues is represented as 
covered with a thin, flowing veil. The work is admirable, second 
perhaps only to the recumbent statue of the same design, which is 
seen in the Neapolitan church of Santa Maria della Picts. The 
delicate outlines of the countenance are all visible, but with just 
that provoking indistinctness which a coquettish school-girl aims at 
when you are half tempted to throw up the green barége and k— 
see, I mean, what lies beneath. 

But let us walk slowly round the edifice, and study well the de- 
signs upon the buttresses, the windows and the broad spaces above 
and below. In the window frames are inserted niches covered 
with canopies of delicate work, and occupied by large marble stat- 
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ues, four or six perhaps within the same compartment. The 
water spouts projecting from the tops of the buttresses are carved 
in most grotesque forms. Here stares out a monster with a physi- 
ognomy like a sick dog’s, and a long, scaly tail, coiled tight! 
around his deformed carcass. There again a crooked little im 
grins down upon you so maliciously that if you were n’t on the 
opposite side-walk, you might certainly expect a sudden cataract 
upon your upturned face. From every angle and recess, some 
-— old figure peeps out at you—another freak of that restless and 
Tudesque imagination around which seemed to throng monstrous 
images, as in old pictures, you see the embodied temptations 
circling in ghastly dance about a half-crazed monk. 

The edifice was commenced at a very early day, and its lower 
half has been completely blackened by exposure and time. But 
the fagade and the flying-buttresses and pinnacles and turrets that 
adorn the superstructure, are yet fresh and white as from the hand 
of the artist. Let us withdraw a little distance to secure a better 
view of this portion of the temple. 

It is nearly noon and the bright sunbeams are glancing aslant 
upon the immense marble roof and tower. The soft Italian sky 
seems like a vast curtain dropped down purposely behind the 
structure, to relieve more skilfully the artist’s work; for the roof 
and tower are his masterpieces. Here it is that architectural 
embellishment has been lavished with the most frightful reckless- 
ness of labor and expense. A thousand pinnacles, all delicately 
fretted from needle-point to base, shoot up like the radiations from 
a sheet of crystal. The ornaments of the flying buttresses and the 
balustrades are white and numberless as the lilies of a field. 
White columns surround the central tower, and losing themselves 
in slender pinnacles, seem at length to dissolve in air. From 
within this colonnade towers another light structure, and from this 
another still, till, on the loftiest elevation, the apex to this glitter 
ing pyramid of stone, stands a tall, colossal image of the Holy 
Virgin. The image is richly gilt from head to foot, and as we 
view it now, floating in floods of sunshine, 


“ Dark with excessive bright,” 


we might fancy it a glorious Assumption, such as Murillo loved to 
paint and only Milton or Dante might dare describe. 

But the great peculiarity of this edifice, the point in which it 
seems utterly unique, is the astonishing amount of statuary em- 
ployed in its decoration. It appears almost incredible, yet the fact 
is thus, that within and upon this building, there are no less than 
three thousand different representations in marble of the human 
form! Several lines of statues extend around the outside, at va- 
rious heights from the ground, some supported on small projecting 
pedestals, others placed in niches. But it is on the eset roof that 
this conception, this monomania of the architect has found full 
space for developement. All the buttresses, of course, terminate on 
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high, in large pinnacles. Now, each one of these pinnacles, as 
well as of the hundreds that tower up in every direction around, is 
adorned with nine statues or statuettes. Eight of them are dispos- 
ed in niches in the sides, and the ninth is placed on the summit. 
They are in various attitudes; some, as monks, devoutly chanting 
their mass, some, like pilgrims from the Holy Shrine, bearing palms 
in their hands, and others, with the cross or rack on which they 
breathed out in agony their blessed souls. When you look up 
from certain points of view, your entire perspective is crowded with 
these graceful figures. Their effect, like that of the stars when 
viewed in one general glance, is overwhelming from their appa- 
rently immense number. The illusion is of course dispelled when 
you ascend the roof itself and stand among them. 

I often used to stroll by star-light along the cathedral walls, and 
the sight of those innumerable marble forms, all congregated in 
the upper air, produced invariably a most solemn impression. It 
reminded me of that awful vision of the transported seer, described 
with such grand simplicity—‘I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God.” For there they all stood, the great army, 
shrouded in white, and with rank swelling upon rank, till lost in 
undistinguishable gloom. Apostles, prophets, martyrs were among 
them, in “ glorious company.” They were all very silent, too, up 
there; but they seemed only to pause as in suspense, awaiting the 
signal when their marble lips should thunder forth one grand ho- 
sannah to their Lord. I used to gaze upon them in the dim light, 
till their forms waved and flickered like pale, silvery oriflammes, 
and seemed preparing for a general flight—one living resurrection, 
like their holy prototypes, with long drapery floating on the star-lit 
air, as white swans’ wings beneath the glancing moon. My weary 
soul would fain have cried to them like the young Tishbite to the 
ascending prophet, but they heeded no longer the voices of this 
world. Rise, then, venerable band! victorious vanquished in the 
battle-field of life! self-immolated hecatomb to Heaven! Assume 
your station in yon splendid throng, while other spirits here on earth 
tread tearfully your painful track, and soon shall reach your beatific 
rest ! 

And all this while, the blessed stars were looking down into their 
eyes, like the angels in Angelo’s Last Judgment, who stand beck- 
oning the redeemed to their own blissful home. 

The interior of the building presents a most imposing perspec- 
tive. In the nave, you remark a very great simplicity; the tran- 
sept and choir, however, are enriched with lofty cenotaphs and 
tombs. The pavement is of marble, inlaid with various figures, 
but the walls for some distance from the entrance, are destitute of 
all ornament. But see how those enormous columns shoot up 
and spread their limbs upon the roof, interlacing them like a grove 
of gigantic palms! How infantile seem the men that lean against 
their base! And then that stupendous oriel in the choir—how 
soft and life-like its colors glow and faint, as sunshine falls upon 
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them, or the shadow of a passing cloud! The great windows of the 
dome, too, are pouring their quiet, golden streams of light upon the 
tich architrave, and the contrasted darkness gives a loftier, sub. 
limer aspect to the swelling curve above. There is something aw- 
fully majestic in a cathedral dome, when the twilight gloom is 
deepening all around, and the altar-lamp, ever-burning like a 
seraph before the throne, seems a mere silvery fleck upon the 
darkness. ‘Those massive props grow smaller and smaller as they 
rise, till they lean seemingly against the palpable obscurity itself, 
The heavy leathern curtain suspended at the door, drops to as 
some one enters, and its echoes repeat in the vast concave above 
your head. You think them the glad clapping of a young seraph’s 
hands, or perhaps—if such dwell here, as they dwell in the holiest 
heart of man—the gibbering laugh of some dark “ spirit of the air,” 
At such an hour and spot, I never like to look upwards—there is 
something so painfully, oppressively mysterious in the sight; as 
when in moments of the soul’s despondency, we seek to peer into 
the dark hereafter, and no voice nor vision comes to cheer our 
doubtful hope. 

You should choose a bright morning to ascend the central tower, 
for the landscape which stretches in every direction from Milan is 
of surpassing beuuty and extent. Far away to the south, sweep 
the plains of the “‘ wandering Po,” as Goldsmith has it, and near 
the horizon, rise the towering structure of the monks of Pavia and 
the town itself. Farther yet, in a distance misty during the clear- 
est day, lies the hithermost range of the Apennines, like the low 
bank of clouds that sometimes stretch along the horizon at sea, and 
deceive the landsman with the image of the long-wished shore. 
Toward the north, the hills rise gradually into Alpine heights, 
covered with eternal snow. Near at hand sleep Lake Como and 
Lake Maggiore, and nearer still lies the little town of Monza, 
where you see the Iron crown worn by Charlemagne and Napo- 
leon. The peaks of Saint Gothard, Mount Rosa and the other 
Valais Alps are all soaring as proudly up to heaven as when you 
left them, the preceding summer, and you greet them again as the 
forms of old, venerated friends. The broad, white turnpikes 
eradiate to every point of the horizon—those feelers which the 
greedy cities throw out to gather all passing objects into their 
own huge maw. Innumerable sinall canals glide along the rice 
fields and meadows, and long rows of pollards, like colonnades, 
festooned with the graceful Italian vine, line their margin and the 
ap road. The gay villas of wealthy citizens stud the plain 
ike pearls thrown carelessly upon a robe of velvet green; their 
garden walks are often adorned with statuary, which at this dis- 
tance seems but as a labyrinthine line of white dots ; and then close 
at your feet lies the town itself, begirt with walls that furnish a 
delightful promenade beneath their lofty trees. Yonder is the Pi- 
azza d’Armi—the parade ground of the Austrian troops quartered 
in that vast, frowning nail near at hand. Just beyond, rises the 
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e superb Arch of Peace, with its enormous bronze horses and car, 
e and the reclining forms of the deities of Peace and Prosperity. In 
4 artistic merit, as a short study would prove, it is much superior to 
the boasted Arc del’Etoile, of Paris, although its dimensions perhaps 
are not so vast. It is here that the great Simplon route com- 


mences, that worthy monument of Napoleon’s truest glory. A little 
to the right, lies a large modern arena, with seats rising one above 
the other and with royal lodges or piazzas. They use it for public 











° exhibitions, as in the olden time—foot races, nautical fights, and 

is =| ~~ go forth. But it is in one view, a humiliating sight to look upon, 

@ | for him who has visited the Coliseum and the amphitheatres of 

3 Nismes and Verona. It seems a mere caricature upon those stu- 

4 pendous edifices, like a school-boy’s imitation of the grand old 

hexameters of Homer. 

IS But the young keeper who has ascended with you gets impa- 

is tient, and the reflection from the bright marble around burns 

0 =| ~—s and half blinds you. You begin the descent, and after sundry 

at short revolutions like those of a horse in a dark mill, in which 
' your legs become almost ungovernable and begin to swing about 

Tr, in air before each step, you touch at last the cathedral floor. 

s “ Your excellency wont forget the guide,” insinuates your com- 

P panion, as he opens the little door. 

‘4 “Get out! Didn’t 1 pay that man behind the desk before start- 

; ing ?”’ 

I . E vero, your excellency. But that was for the church.” 

” “Tt was, hey ?” 

id “ One is constantly reminded here,” said a philosophizing friend ‘ 

ee of mine, on his first visit in an Italian town, “that one is a ‘stranger ¢ 

S, in a strange land.’ ” ; 

id Yes, thought I, a very strange land! 

ms Albany, 1847. 
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2s, FROM A PICTURE BY FLAGG. 

? BY ELIZABETH G. BARBER. 

aj The cold, pale blue of wintry skies is o’er them, 

» Below the foaming waves, the rock bound strand, 

se : 

" The snow clad earth, the leafless woods before them, 

Pi. As with their upturned brows the exiles stand. 

ed And far behind, drawn dark against the skies, 


The May Flower’s tall and slender masts arise. 
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Pale wife of Winslow! beautiful and tender 
Is the soft light within those upraised eyes ; 
As if already gazing on the splendor 
That soon shall greet thee far beyond the skies, 
When thy pure spirit gains the Land of Rest, 
And pain no more shall rack that gentle breast. 


For even now, death’s angel hovers round thee ; 
The shadow of his wing is on thy brow ; 

Those earthly ties, that here, thus long, have bound thee, 
Nor. even he who bends beside thee now 

In love, in constancy, in pure affection strong, 

Clasping thy gentle hand,—shall keep thee long. 


Fair Rose! there beams upon thy face a beauty, 
Which the Madonna might perchance have worn ; 
The high resolves for mingled love and duty, 
Of woman’s sweet, heroic spirit born. 
A peerless flower for yon dark soldier's wife. 
His guardian angel on the field of life. 


Oh, man of God! a spirit pure and holy, 
Beams from thy placid eye, thy furrowed brow— 
Counse! divine, with faltering tones, and slowly 
Still breathe to cheer the group around thee now, 
Words rich in promise from the sacred page, 
For youth, for manhood, and for hoary age. 


Say, gallant Standish! shall that counsel guide thee— 
The Christian’s hope, the soldier’s confidence? 

Thy hand is on thy sword, thy Rose beside thee, 
Awhile still listen to the eloquence 

Of words divine; ere long, and thou shalt brave 

Dangers more fearful than the storm or wave. 


Thou noble Carver! in thy stern devotion, 
The guide and champien of the pilgrim band— 
Sharing with them the perils of the ocean— 
Their brave defender in a stranger’s land— 
I fain could gaze awhile upon that face, 
The impress of thy fearless soul to trace. 


And thou, young Alden! with a lofty bearing, 
Thy spirit looks from out thy proud, dark eye; 
Foremost in danger, first in feats of daring, 
Strong to accomplish deeds of purpose high; 
And yet thy scornful lip shall wreathe in smiles, 
When woman’s beauty, woman’s love, beguiles. 


st, 
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Bend thus in prayer, oh pilgrim band, beseeching 
The Holy One to counsel and to bless; 

Crowned with His smiles, and strengthened by His teaching, 
Go boldly forth amid the wilderness. 

The God whocalmed the raging of the sea, 

The exile’s Father, Guide, and Friend will be. 


A noble gift is thine, oh painter! tracing 
These scenes of old thy pencil shall enshrine, 
Earth, sea and air, and all things lovely gracing, 
With a new loveliness almost divine, 
Waking sweet memories, by this gem of art, 
Of scenes most dear to each New-England heart. 
New Haven, July, 1847. 





CLASSIC VAGARIES. 


PROLOGUE. 


It was by accident that we omitted to allude to what were called 
the Journals of the Roman people, in the first of our series. Two 
or three of our daily and weekly newspapers have been the arena 
of a learned discussion concerning them, and have thereby re- 
minded us of our neglect. 

A Philadelphia editor had the hardihood, while setting forth the 
superior advantages of a poor man in our age to those of a Roman 
Emperor, to remark to this effect; that Augustus Cesar, “ in all his 
glory,” had no newspaper to read at the imperial breakfast table. 
Another journal took up this clever and palpably true observation, 
and endeavored to prove it false. To make out his case, the lat- 
ter writer goes so deep into Murphy’s Tacitus, as to show himself 
altogether incapable of suspecting a joke from a grave commenta- 
tor. The playful fancy of the translator of Tacitus, led him to 
indulge in a jesting comparison between a Roman diarist and a 
modern editor, between the public records of Rome and the news- 
paper press of our day. Upon this, our Pennsylvania sage builds 
his idea of a ‘“‘ Roman newspaper.” 

But to let alone for the present the manifest absurdity of calling 
the ‘Journals of the Roman people” newspapers, we may ask 
whether such a thing as a newspaper did exist at Rome. Every 
body knows, that manuscript copies of daily events could not be 
multiplied sufficiently fast to render them serviceable after the 
manner of a modern newspaper. The art of printing is the very 
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life of periodical literature. The latter could not have existed be. 
fore the invention of the former, and the silence of all history 
shows the truth of such an inference. 

Had there been any such channel of communication with the 
people, Cicero, who was never slow to appeal to public opinion to 
corroborate his facts, would have alluded to it in his orations. Its 
statements would not have escaped the sarcasm of Juvenal. Some 
of the poems of Statius, Claudian and Catullus would have filled 
its “‘ p.et’s corner,” instead of descending to us in the form of 
books; Lesbia would have been addressed with complimentary 
lines; poetical descriptions of the baths of Rome would have been 
given ; and Stelichon would have been flattered through the columns 
of—to carry out the droll conceit of the learned Theban before-men- 
tioned—the “‘ Journal of the Roman People.” As it is, however, the 
classical writers are silent with regard to everything of this na- 
ture. What then were the “Journals of the Roman people ?” 

The custom prevailed very generally in Rome of keeping pri- 
vate diaries. Augustus compelled his daughters and grand-daugh- 
ters to keep such records, and enter in them an account of their 
daily conduct. These diaries they were accustomed to read over 
just before retiring for the night. 

A similar course seemed to have been observed with respect to 
public affairs. Those events, not of sufficient importance to be 
entered in the annals or year-books, were mentioned in the day- 
books—both of which were evidently public records. These day- 
books were called the journals of the Roman people, of which, 
either copies or abstracts were made to be sent as dispatches to 
the army, when abroad, and to the provinces of Rome. It was 
such an-abstract as these that the Roman soldiers were so eager 
to see, inthe days of Nero. They wished to learn from it how 
universal was the influence of their favorite, Thrasea. We cite 
this instance, because the newspaper writer, whom we are keep- 
ing in view, alluded to this fact in support of his theory. 

There were also records of public affairs kept by private persons. 
These were likewise divided into annals and diaries. Tacitus— 
terse, forcible, elegant Tacitus—was an annalist. From him we cite 
the following sentence: ‘* During the consulship of Nero and Piso, 
little occurred worthy of being noted, except by those who fill 
volumes with the praises of buildings, and incite discussions of the 
question, which of the Cwsars erected the theatre in the Field of 
Mars? for it is now found necessary to the dignity of the Roman 
people that great events should be recorded in the annals, and less 
important occurrences in journals.” These, however, were books, 
not newspapers. They were an inferior kind of history. Like 
Bishop Burnet’s account of his own Times, or Col. Trumbull’s 
Reminiscences, they were narratives of the ordinary events of 
certain ages of the Roman Empire. 
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II. 


Instead of wandering to-day through the streets of Rome, will 
the reader accompany me to a retired spot, whither my avocations 
call me, and converse about some of the strange coincidences and 
contrasts between the character of the men and events of old, and 
that of the men and events of the present age? We will ata 
future time resume our ramble in pursuit of novelty. 

We will make our visit to the villa of Horace at Tivoli. He is 
now absent at Rome, dining daily with Virgil at the table of Au- 
gustus, who never allows the meal to pass off without his standing 
joke upon Horace’s asthma and Virgil’s opthalmia ; “I sit between 
sighs and tears.” The villa will not be occupied by its owner 
until September. It is then that it seems to him the paradise of 
the world. 

It is beautifully situated ; lying in a valley between twin moun- 
tains, sheltered by them from the breezes of the north and south, 
although they do not shut out the rosy brightness of the rising sun 
or the moist lustre of his setting beams. The olives line the hill- 
side, and their berries hang in rich clusters from every bough. 
The meadows below wave with golden grain. Plums are growing 
here engrafted on thorn-bushes, and oaks and elms stand on every 
side of us, with draperies of vines trailing around their gigantic 
forms. We will enter what is called the “ city-wing” and seat 
ourselves in Horace’s study. We will not spend time in examin- 
ing it, as I shall doubtless conduct you to those which are far more 
magnificent in their artificial appurtenances. 

Let us take from the shelf this copy of Cicero’s Republic or trea- 
tise on Government.* You have, of course, read it, and were inter- 
ed in his description of the quiet but powerful virtues of Marcus Cato. 
But did it suggest itself to you to compare him, as there described, 
with the great American—John Quincy Adams? Another dis- 
tinguished politician of our country has received the enviable title 
of the “Cato of America,” but you shall judge whether the Ex- 
President does not deserve it more. I need not allude to the 
severe morality, the vehement and fiery style of eloquence, the 
extreme taste for public life, the discursive and somewhat verbose 
style of writing which characterized both. But you will remem- 
ber, that Adams was called “an old idiot” in debate, by some of 
his Southern peers, who were enraged at his noble and effectual 
stand for the right of petition. You are also aware, that, having 
once attained to the highest honors of the republic, he is still in a 
more humble capacity, serving his country at a time of life, when 
the retirement of home, and reflection upon his past honors would 
seem more fitted to his age and strength. So had Marcus Cato 
been elevated to the highest offices of the Roman republic. See 
now what Cicero says of him. 


* The first edition of this profound work was published in Rome in year 
at, eames Christ : the second, at the same place, in the year of our Lord 
1822. 
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“For Marcus Cato, whose exemplary career encourages all of 
us to a cultivation of industry and virtue, it was certainly allowa- 
ble to dedicate himself to retirement in an agreeable and near 
retreat. But the madman, as certain contemptible persons suppose 
him to be, though uncompelled thereto by any necessity, preferred 
to be tossed amid these winds and waves of politics until extreme 
old age, than to experience the calm pleasures of retirement.” 

To make the comparison complete, we might add that both Cato 
and John Quincy Adams did not receive, on all occasions, the 
veneration due to their years, on account of their violence in de- 
bate. Adams, like Cato, might on more than one occasion have 
remarked in the hall of legislation, “It is a hard thing to give an 
account of one’s conduct before men of a different age from that 
in which he has himself lived.” You remember, too, that the 
last prominent public act of Cato was to recommend with all the 
weight of his eloquence, extreme policy towards Carthage, “I 
am of opinion,” he said over and over again, “that Carthage 
must be destroyed.” So the last conspicuous act of Adams was 
his bold and uncompromising stand in favor of seizing Oregon by 
force of arms. The spark of intellectual life and of moral vigor 
has burned brightly in both until the last. 

Such comparisons as these link age to age. In these views of 
the great and good men of different eras, we learn to appreciate 
that beautiful and mysterious bond which makes the present bro- 
ther to the past. Let us now turn to a contrast which will exhibit 
in a vivid light the distinction between a chivalrous age and an 
age of utility—between the spirit of honor and the spirit of calcu- 
lation. 

At one crisis in the history of Rome, as Livy relates, the treasu- 
ry* had been drained by the expenses of government, and private 
property had been taxed until there was hardly enough left to lay 
a percentum impost upon. Unfortunately, it was just then neces- 
sary to make up a complement of rowers to man the Roman fleet. 
The Senate, therefore, passed the usual resolution, that every pri- 
vate citizen, according to his estimated property, should furnish a 
certain proportion of rowers, or “ tars,” with provisions enough to 
supply them thirty days. A sedition broke out immediately, and 
nothing but a leader was necessary to bring about a violent insur- 
rection. The populace declared that they were preyed upon by 
their rulers, that their lands were desolated by taxation, that their 
houses were burned by their enemies, and their slaves kidnapped, 
by the home-government, for the land and naval service. If they 
had (as they said,) a little cash in hand, levies and taxes soon con- 
sumed that. At last, they were (they said,) secure, for no force 
could wrest from them that which they did not possess. They 
threatened to sell their goods and kill themselves, so that nothing, 


* This incident properly belongs to an article on Roman Finance, which 
we had expected to prepare for this number, but a pressure of unexpected 
engagements compelled us to compile a desultory chapter. 
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not even their lives and persons, would remain to be taxed. The 
imperial city was bankrupt! And such was the feeling of the 
populace at Rome at a time, when the possession of Sicily was 
wavering in an uncertain balance, when Philip was already on his 
march towards the gates of Rome, and the shores of Italy were 
menaced by an alien foe. 

Something like this was the condition of England during the 
year 1843. She held India with a trembling grasp; was appa. 
rently on the eve of a war with America; in actual war with 
China, and had suffered defeat in Afghanistan. Her national 
debt had become like a mountain, whose tottering weight might 
crush her. It was dangerous to try the people farther by taxation, 
for there were plebeians and patricians in England as well as in 
Rome. What was to be done for England? what for Rome? A 
British writer, full of the enthusiasm of party, will paint to you a 
Premier rising in his place in the House of Commons, and with 
unparallelled intrepidity, with boundless confidence in the sagacity 
of his policy as a last resort, and with marvellous disinterestedness 
proposing, in a group of rentists, an income-tax of two and a half 
shillings in the pound! All are somewhat startled at the project. 
The opposition are furious. How magnificent a spectacle is the 
self-relying Prime Minister at this critical moment! How terrible 
the responsibility of saving England at a trifling expense to a 
privileged class ! aa 

But what was done at Rome? A Premier of Rome—a Consul, 
rose in the Senate. He speaks. He does not urge the necessity of 
his measure ; that what he was about to do was a last resort; that 
it was an evil and a bitter thing. (We suppose Livy to give the 
substance of the speech, as he inferred it from the spirit of the times 
and the circumstances which followed it.) Oh no! he says: “The 
supreme magistrates, the consuls, are the leaders of the Senate, 
the Senate the leaders of the people in point of civil rank; so each 
should be the leader of those under him in grappling with hard- 
ship and undergoing privation. Make yourselves amenable to the 
laws, which you enjoin upon your inferiors, if you would have 
them obedient. The burden will be light to them, when they see 
you advancing to bear its heaviest portion. Shall we extort the 
men and equipments of a fleet from the Roman people? Shall 
private citizens alone ungrudgingly furnish oarsmen? Let us dic- 
tate to ourselves first. Let us—Senators—to-morrow, contribute 
to the public treasury all our gold, silver and coined brass ; reserv- 
ing only the rings of our rank for ourselves and wives, the badge 
of youth for our sons, and, as many of us as have wives and chil- 
dren, an ounce of gold foreach! Of silver, let those, who have 
sat in the curule chair, reserve the official trinkets, which belong 
to the trappings of their horses, and a pound besides, that they 
may have a salt-cellar and plate out of respect to the gods. Of 
brass, let those of the Senators, who are fathers of families reserve 
five thousand sesterces (about one hundred and fifty dollars!) 
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Then let us carry all the rest of our fortunes to the public bankers, 
without any previous decree of the Senate, that the contribution 
may seem eng and that our eagerness to assist the common- 
wealth may kindle a rival generosity among the knights and, af- 
terwards, among the people. We, the consuls, after much mutual 
deliberation, have been able to discover but this one way of ex. 
tricating our country from its difficulties. Let us adopt it, and 
may Heaven prosper it! A safe commonwealth ensures the safety 
of private intetests; if you are false to the public weal, you will 
by no means secure your own.” 

What was the effect of this speech, so truly Roman, upon the 
Roman mind? No murmur of discontent was heard ; no reproach 
for its impolicy was uttered. The generous Senate responded 
heartily to the proposition; a vote of thanks was passed upon the 
spot to the illustrious consul. So much eagerness in prosecuting 
the measure was shown, that Senators strove for the precedence 
in putting their names upon the public list, and there were not 
cashiers enough to receive or scriveners enough to accredit the con- 
tributions. The spirit passed at once to the order of knights and 
soon after seized the populace like a panic. The treasury was 
filled, and the fleet manned by voluntary contributions. As a na- 
tural ae igee victory, for the thousandth time, followed the 
Roman eagles. 

I have dwelt thus long'on this glorious incident, partly on ac- 
count of my intense admiration of the actors in the drama, and 
partly because it contains a useful hint to the rulers of our times 
concerning the generous impulses of the people. 


ORATORS AND DEMAGOGUES. 


Whenever a nation has made rapid advances in civilization, we 
learn from history that the era has been one distinguished for the 
production of men of original genius. These originate and diffuse 
the new ideas or the loftier feelings which characterise their own 
generation, or that which succeeds them. From the influence of 
gifted individuals arise those general impulses in the mass of a 
community, which sooner or later produce some great and impot- 
tant change. The extent, therefore, to which the most gifted or 
most cultivated minds are enabled to exert an influence over their 
fellow countrymen and contemporaries, is one of the most important 
questions in the condition and prospects of society in any period or 
country. Though the splendid deeds and heroic lives of men 
great in action, are the first to attract the attention and absorb the 
admiration of the multitude, yet by reflecting minds even these 
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are traced back to thoughts and feelings of correspondent eleva- 
tion. Nor is it by any means universally true, that the man of 
deeds has himself originated the grand ideas and principles from 
which his actions spring. Most commonly, indeed, he is indebted 
for them to the solitary musings of those whose only deeds are the 
utterance of thoughts to their fellow men. It must be acknow- 
ledged, then, that there is nothing in the constitution of society 
of more importance than the means by which superior minds are 
enabled to exert a reforming and elevating influence upon others. 
The only medium for communicating thought and feeling is lan- 
guage. Yet this may be destitute of power to arouse attention, 
and to give that impulse to other minds which shall cause new or 
important ideas to be welcomed and adopted, or to produce their 
proper fruits in action. How is speech made influential, and by 
what means does it exert an impelling or controlling power? 
How shall it overcome the reluctance felt by sluggish minds to 
enter upon new and unaccustomed trains of thought? Men are 
pre-occupied with error, and contentedly busy in putting it in 
practice. They must be so addressed as to be made to pause in 
their false career. They are indolent and indifferent, and must be 
aroused till they take pleasure in what, without some powerful 
stimulant, would be irksome and painful. 

This aggressive and impelling power by which mind operates 
irresistably upon mind is found only in eloquence. In early 
stages of society, eloquence, whether employed by chieftains, 
poets or orators, is oral; in communities more advanced, writing 
is more and more employed to diffuse and to perpetuate as many 
of the constituents of eloquence as writing can transmit. Every 
quality of written composition which attracts and interests the 
reader—every characteristic of style which men admire and 
praise—are merits which, in oral utterance, distinguish the lan- 
guage of a man of eloquence. As one of the most striking and 
important points which distinguish the present from ancient times, 
isthe increasing resort by the moderns to written compositions dif- 
fused through the press, so it is instructive to observe, that in pro- 
portion as the press is more depended upon, is the necessity felt 
that writers should employ a style of composition more energetic, 
more vivid, more striking, and to sum up numerous qualities in a 
single word, more eloquent. 

Hence, if the press is to be qualified for its mission, those who 
write for newspapers and other periodicals must be allowed to 
depart from that style of repose and unimpassioned dignity, the 
want of which is sometimes made a subject of complaint. Such 
writers feel in a situation similar to that of a speaker who brings 
all the faculties of his mind into play, and plies every legitimate 
resource of language and action to command the attention and 
interest of the hundreds or thousands assembled before him. But 
being debarred the all-powerful interpretation and enforcement of 
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delivery, they must crowd into written language every resource of 
eloquence which it admits. 

The immediate success of the latest French and English novel- 
ists furnishes an illustration of this, whatever may be thought of 
their intrinsic merits and good taste, or their permanent popu- 
larity. 

We have used the term eloquence in its widest sense, as a 
quality exhibited by both writers and speakers. It is found in 
poetry as well as prose; it is often attributed to impressive or 
affecting music; and we speak without impropriety of an eloquent 
picture or statue. But the art of cultivating and employing elo- 
quence as an instrument for moving the minds of men, belongs 
exclusively to oratory. Accordingly, we discover the true and 
solid foundation for the very high rank which it has held in all 
ages and countries. But although the reasons for any great law 
of society may be traced to some solid ground of utility under the 
superintendence of Him who constructed society with laws as cer- 
tain as those of the material world, yet the more immediate and 
obvious reasons are often formed in the common feelings of men. 
Consequently, the first practice of oratory among a people is to be 
referred to ambition, or strong enthusiasm in the speaker acting 
agreeably on the minds of hearers. It would thus be encouraged 
to take its place among the arts which are systematically culti- 
vated by that part of society who devote their lives to intellectual 
pursuits. It is an art, because it depends in part upon imagina- 
tion and feeling ; and being consequently incapable of reduction to 
strictly scientific ru'es and principles, is to be guided and criticised 
by a general reference to taste and judgment. 

Oratory as an art, and one to be systematically studied and 
employed for moving the minds of men, like all the other branches 
of our present literature and science, originated among that won- 
derful people—the ancient Greeks. Music and poetry had been 
carried to the highest perfection attained in ancient times ; painting 
and architecture had realized perfect ideals; and finally in the age 
of Pericles and the Parthenon, sprung up suddenly the magnificent 
art of oratory, and the hitherto unknown charms of prose composi- 
tion. In the infancy of a race, as in the childhood of an individual 
man, the imagination and the simpler emotions predominate over 
the other faculties of the mind. It is to these that music and 
poetry appeal; being arts simpler in their nature, and less com- 
plex in the effects which they produce, than the inexplicable har- 
monies of highly wrought periods in prose. Oratory alone leads 
captive the whole man; having logic and reason for its ground- 
work, its substance is impregnated within, and flashing all over 
without, with imagination and the endlessly varied play of emo- 
tion. To the commanding dignity of the most rigid exercise of 
the understanding, it adds not only the entrancement of the imagi- 
nation and fancy, but the excitement and the lulling charm of 
music. It has also its lighter and amusing phases. Mirth and 
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and chuckling glee are as much its legitimate ends as solemn 
conviction or deep emotion. 

But oratory consists of two parts; the permanent and the fleet- 
ing; the words which are used, and the voice and action of the 
speaker. The high privilege of perpetuating his words by writing, 
and of addressing the whole human race, the orator shares with 
the poet, the historian and the philosopher; and thus, like them, 
he can become immortal. But from the very constitution of the 
human mind, all eloquence of composition, even though exhibited 
in the highest degree by those who have never attempted the 
practice of speaking, has its origin in those impulses which lead 
to oratory. ‘This is also an historical fact. The first rise of culti- 
gated prose composition we find to have been among the early 
orators of Athens—the immediate predecessors of Demosthenes. 
From the published speeches of great orators, chiefly and prima- 
rily have historians and other prose writers taken their lessons in 
composition. Ina liberal education, what Latin author is so much 
valued as Cicero? what Greek prose writer is so indispensable as 
Demosthenes? Though the perfection of prose composition has 
been less carefully studied in modern than in ancient times, yet 
what specimens of the powers and beauties of our own tongue are 
equal to passages from Burke and Webster? How, indeed, is it 
possible for a man to write eloquently, without imagining himself 
to be uttering his words in earnest tones and with the gushing 
abandonment of speaking? Sir Walter Scott would sometimes, 
when dictating his eloquent narratives and dialogues to an aman- 
uensis, personate, like an actor, the characters of his story, and de- 
liver his words as if he were declaiming. 

Eloquence in writing, then, is to be traced for its true origin to 
oratory. Though at the present day many eloquent writers are 
dull and uninteresting speakers, yet it was not so in the begin- 
ning; and the existence of this unnatural divorcement of matter 
from manner is an accidental and not a necessary characteristic of 
the action of an earnest mind. It ought rather to be regarded as 
a strange penne What is writing but speech, represented 
merely in its vowels and consonants by arbitrary characters? Are 
not the tones of the voice as essentially a part of language as the 
alphabetical elements of words? Is it even possible for an inte- 
resting writer, in the solitude of his study, to represent his 
thoughts to himself merely by the characters which his hand is 
tracing? When writing an affectionate letter to a friend, do we 
not imagine ourselves using the tones—often the looks, and ges- 
tures even—of endearment. 

But let us not make too broad an assertion. Is it, afterall, a fact, 
that an eloquent writer has ever been a dull speaker in all situations 
and circumstances? Take the case, which is so lamentably com- 
mon, of a dull preacher who is yet a warm hearted and earnest 
man: let him become interested in sympathising conversation 
among a circle of friends. Here we have suggested the true ex- 
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planation of our anomaly. The habits of the man have been go 
formed by the circumstances of his life and education, that he 
cannot effectively command the faculties of his mind when before 
a public audience; not even if his hearers be eager to sympathise 
with and favor him. Uponan orator, the presence of a crowd of his 
fellow men exerts an arousing and yet concentrating influence, 
So far from distracting his thoughts, external influences crowding 
upon him, force his mind back upon itself and upon the subject in 
hand. No matter how nervous and diffident he may be, his very 
sensitiveness sharpens his sensibilities, and his mind is brought to 
the highest state of tension and power. So the masterly intellect 
and poetic genius of the characters in Shakespeare’s greatest 
plays, are regarded as natural and appropriate by critics, in con- 
sideration of the situations in which they are placed, and the pas- 
sions which impel them. The most thrilling and the grandest 
specimens of eloquence have been put in the mouths of his dra- 
matic personages by Shakespeare. 

Man is by nature a being in the highest degree social. The 
powerful effect of the sympathy of numbers is one of the most 
important of the laws, both of society and of the individual man, 
whether for good or for evil. If, on the one hand, a mob is liable 
to be more savage and dangerous than the fiercest wild beast, 
where, on the other hand, but among assembled fellow citizens 
do patriotism and forgetfulness of self, where does enthusiasm to 
great principles of philanthropy, justice or charity find a warmer 
welcome? If an assembled multitude cried “crucify him,” yet it 
was a multitude that Christ himself suffered to welcome him 
with hosannas; it was before a multitude that the Spirit descended 
at Pentecost. Far from dismissing the excited crowd, or keeping 
silence before them, the inspired Peter immediately urged them 
with earnest argument and impassioned appeal. Not as individu. 
als merely did he exhort them for their good ; his appeals were to 
men assembled together, and in the state of mind which being in 
this situation produces. Indeed, what is public worship itself— 
of which no Christian disputes the obligation—but the joint wor- 
ship of members under the influence of this social principle and 
associated feeling? In no other way does the Apostle describe it, 
when he enjoins the practice. “The assembling yourselves to- 
gether” is all the specification he thought necessary ; thus furnish- 
ing an undeniable proof that the main object of public worship is 
to bring this principle, as well as the individual feelings, under the 
sway of religion. 

ay we not affirm that at the present day, revolutions, riots and 
fanatical mobs, have caused sober and reflecting mento take a too 
partial view of the great principle we are now considering. Many 
seem apparently to regard the excitment of crowded meetings as 
necessarily more an evil than a good. Such would perhaps con- 
sider the only reason for assembling together to be merely that of 
a convenient or economical arrangement ; since otherwise it would 
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be necessary to repeat a sermon or discourse as many times as 
there are individuals or families to be benefitted. So, too, tracts 
must in themselves be better than sermons, newspapers than 
speeches, provided people be as willing to read as to hear. Popu- 
lar writers are of late often inclined to depreciate oratory, but if 
we inquire into the personal history and habits of those who do so, 
we shall be reminded of the old fable in Esop, of the fox who would 

ersuade his companions to relinquish an ornamental and useful 
member which he had the misfortune to be deprived of. True, 

the free countries of our times are overrun with demagogues and 

fanatical agitators, appealing to the baser passions in vulgar yet 
powerful harangues. Itinerants gather together besotted converts 
to Mormonism, and other systems of delusion. True, the whole 
Anti-rent party, with its deeds of outrage, and doctrines of anarchy, 
may be traced back for its cause and origin to the declamations of 
Boughton and his associates. No wonder that intelligent men 
become disgusted at the thought of popular speaking. But then, 
are all the evils thus brought about, to be compared in amount to 
similar ones effected through the medium of the press? It is un- 
reasonable, in reference to any great instrument of power, to esti- 
mate its value and importance by the evil rather than by the good 
effects which it is capable of producing. And if mob oretors are 
successful, whose is the fault? Suppose a few men of education 
and talent, who were residents of Rensselaer county, had given 
themselves earnestly to the work, and perseveringly combatted the 
deluders of the people with similar weapons. Suppose them to 
have generously brought their own superior minds into contact with 
those of the ignorant people—to have aroused feelings counter to 
those excited by the demagogues—to have domineered over weak 
minds for a good instead of a bad purpose—can any one doubt 
their success? Does not a Clay or a Webster always prevail in 
the end over a Boughton ? 

If the wicked have to some extent anticipated the good in adopt- 
ing popular oratory as one of their chief weapons, a like preoccu- 
— has heretofore been usurped of other valuable instruments. 

oltaire and his brother infidels are said to have been the first to 
devise and employ the method of disseminating doctrines by means 
of small tracts. After a time, however, tracts were adopted with 
equal and even greater success, for circulating truth as well as 
error. Educated clergymen sigh over the number of those who 
enroll themselves followers of some popular heresy, or degrading 
views of religiun. They feel that they themselves can not and 
ought not to descend in their addresses to the level of preachers 
who triumph in the display of vulgarity and presumption. When 
weak “ss 6 are thus led astray, they are apt to lay the sole fault 
on human nature, and not at all to suspect that such evils must 
result, at least in some degree, from their own inefficiency. Let 
them first consider whether equal enthusiasm, zeal and patience 
have been employed in setting forth truth; whether error has been 
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perseveringly counteractd; whether deceivers have been combat. 
ted; and above all whether humility and disinterestedness have 
caused those whom Providence has appointed to these duties, to 
bring their minds down from the pride of learning to an earnest 
sympathy with their less favored brethren. Let such mourners 
over the degeneracy of the age, condescend to spend a little time 
in mingling with the deluded crowds who are led astray by a fa- 
natic ora demagogue. Let them endeavor, even but slightly, to 
enter into the actual condition of mind of those who make up such 
assemblies; let them imagine themselves to be in the same state 
of want of education, of slowness and confusion of apprehension, 
of ignorance, and of privation from all the pleasures of science, art 
and imagination. Then let them consider well the speaker. Dis. 
regarding his rudeness and vulgarity, and hardening themselves 
for a moment against disgust, let them take note of the all impor- 
tant fact that it may be said of him with truth, and in spite of 
every disparagement, that he is speaking with eloquence. Let 
them reflect, that in some of the most effective elements of ora- 
torical influence, he is far superior to themselves. Ignorant and 
fearless of artificial rules or pedantic criticism, his language, his 
voice, his action, speak irresistably to the minds and hearts of his 
hearers. His only rule of rhetoric is never to relax or cease until 
he makes himself both understood and felt. See how his hearers 
respect him. Is it his ignorance or vulgarity or any positive fault 
which they respect? It is not by these, but in spite of them, that 
he makes a serious impression. If the man of refinement would 
but make the same hearty and unreserved efforts to convince and 
persuade; if he would but forget himself and his dignity, and give 
himself up to his subject; if he would but discipline his mind and 
heart in studying to sympathize with the essential elements of hu- 
man nature, and disregard all peculiarities of mere classes and 
parts of society ; if he would but reverence man as man, and speak 
directly and fearlessly to the human heart ; his chances of success 
would be more numerous than those of the demagogue or fanatic, 
in proportion to the superiority of his mind and the truth of his 
cause. 

But among men of education, how seldom do we have a natural 
and animated speaker! How often is their utterance weak and 
obscure, and their whole appearance feeble and stiff, or egotistic 
and affected. Why should they not look their audience full in 
the face, and speak out with fearless sincerity? Why such con- 
stant fear of committing themselves in regard to such trifles as 
individual peculiarities of external manner? Why use an unnatu- 
ral voice? These charges may seem extravagant, but that they 
are too generally just, may be readily perceived by imagining a 
clergyman or lecturer to become engaged in animated conversa- 
tion with a friend just after having addressed a public assembly. 
Let that friend be nearly as far from him as was the more distant 
part of his audience, and how different would be the sound of his 
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voice! How hearty and expressive the tone! How forgetful of 

himself in his interest in the conversation! Had such been his 

look, voice and gesture, when just before addressing an assembly, 

how fixed would have been their attention, and how much more 

probably would his ideas have impressed their minds, and his per- 

suasions have moved their hearts! Yet this illustration but fitly 
sets forth the difference between those zealous speakers who come 
fresh from the people, and far too many of our gifted men, who in 
the course of acquiring a liberal education, have contracted habits 
of timidity or affectation, which prevent, to a great extent, the as- 
cendancy they might otherwise gain over their uneducated breth- 
ren. When cultivated mind shall adopt a truly natural and sym- 
pathizing manner, the reign of genuine eloquence will begin, and 
—‘the school-master being abroad,”—the factitious oratory of 
demagogues must pass into comparative insignificance. 





SUNSET AFTER RAIN. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





All day, with humming and continuous sound, 
Streaking the landscape, has the slant rain fall’n; 
But now the mist is vanishing; in the west 

The dull, gray sheet, that shrouded from the sight 
The sky, is rent in fragments, and rich streaks 

Of tenderest blue are smiling through the clefts. 

A glance of sunshine strikes upon the hills, 

Then fades; the great clouds whiten, and roll off, 
Until a steady blaze of golden light 

Kindles the dripping scene. Within the east 

The delicate rainbow suddenly breaks out, 

Soft air-breaths flutter round, each tree shakes down 
A shower of glittering drops, the woodlands burst 
Into a chorus of glad harmony, 

And the rich landscape, full of loveliness, 

Fades slowly, calmly, sweetly into night. 


Thus, sometimes, is the end of human life: 
In youth and manhood, sorrows may frown round; 
But when the sun of being lowly stoops, 
The darkness breaks away, the tears are dried, 
The Christian’s hope—a rainbow—brightly glows, 
And life glides sweet and tranquil to the tomb. 

8 
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THE BLUE STOCKING. 


Quota hora est?” earnestly demanded a grim bearded pedant 
of a harmless passer by. 

Oix ida,” (don’t know) was the unexpected answer. 

“So late as that! I must be off!” ejaculated the pedagogue— 
and he hurried on muttering to himself, “‘ Who the deuce expect- 
ed that fellow to speak latin?” Now this is a very old story, but 
it defines a male blue-stocking better than ever could have done 
even Samuel Johnson, L. L. D., himself. Change the gender, or 
rather shave off the pedants beard and you have the subject of my 
discourse. 

Let others ‘‘ hurrah for the bonnets of blue,” but give me blue- 
stockings, blue, blue, deep celestial, indigo, archindigo. Of all 
things—they are neither masculine nor feminine—of all things, | 
do doat upon them, admire, love them, as I love a quiet hearty 
laugh. When I’ve the blues, administer to me a genuine blue 
stocking, (to clear out spleen and bad humor, they surpass the blue 
pill itself,) one whose yarns are of the deepest die, whose texture is 
strangely intricate, knit with the knottiest materials, whose depth 
is fathomless, whose sole is firm, and [ will cry out with the sailor 
boy: “I ask nothing more.” 

It is refreshing to see stitches of learning endlessly threaded out 
upon a patch of flimsy stuff, gathering up, and hemming in fresh 
plaits of wisdom at every turn; to hear a harmless comment on 
the times twisted into matter of most serious and deep discussion; 
to watch the strong mind attempt to dive headlong beneath the 
surface of things which have no cubic measure. Like the travel- 
ed mouse, we wonder and admire, though we do not comprehend. 
To hear, hammered down like cobblers pegs, at every pause, 
citations from the ancients is also gratifying ; it shows the speaker's 
veneration for antiquities—perhaps she herself is one—and a pro- 
per estimation of old age is laudable. Cicero hath said it. Quo- 
tations too! it is so modest thus to acknowledge one’s own inability 
in mind and speech to express what one would say! amiable pla- 
giarism of thought and words. And then how flattering to one’s 
vanity is causeless satcasm from a lady’s tongue! It proves her 
pee Hand in the temper and politeness which she provokes, and 
which forbid retort. Besides it indicates such stores of kindly wit 
in her from whom it emanates. And philosophy, metaphysics, 
logic, how soft they sound, when, sweetly and strangely inter- 
mingled, they flow from two coral lips, e’en as smoke is wafted 
from the bow], not tangible it is true, but very ¢..:eful. One feels 
like embracing at once the science, not to say :*s organ. But to 
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complete the charm, all these mental jewels should be chased in 
a dozen stranger tongues, besides the one granted by kind nature. 
I repeat it, give me blue stockings, a whole city-full, and do 
away with vile tedious schools and colleges, as useless trumpery. 
Every visit would be a lesson, every ball-room a course of lectures. 
How delicious! stern brow’d and iron-fisted education melting 
away, abashed, before the tuition of such charming wrap-ankles, 
calf-hides! So much cheaper too and yet so dear t’would be! 
“To go or not to go”—that is the question, soliloquized I with 
Hamlet-like uncertainty, twirling between the thumb and index, a 
boldly written invitation to honor with my company, the house of 
Madame Gregoriana Smallclothes.—Prudence loudly urged the 
negative, ennui whispered in the affirmative. Listening to the 
still small voice, I went. Eight muffs in the hall, fourteen over- 
shoes, five hoods and an umbrella. ‘* Walk in sir:” I doffed my 
wrap-rascal, and stumbling on the threshold performed a species 
of Turkish salam, and ushered in amidst a dozen petticoated sages, 
stood abashed, overawed and offusticated by the musty smack of 
learning with which the air was pregnant. Six times with ghastly 
smiling effort, I broached the weather, and thence six times the 
conversation, like Newton’s thoughts, flew from light to deep, from 
deep to deeper and to deepest. Barometers, thermometers, hy- 
drometers, chronometers, were but incidents by which astronomy, 
astrology, geology, theology, conchology, and every heavenly, 
earthly and aquatic science was introduced; then salted in asa 
natural consequence, Archimedes, Hippocrates, Socrates, Euripides, 
Themistocles, Sophocles, Demosthenes, and an hundred other 
heathen bores, until having esed ourselves on this score, we sank 
by retrograding steps, deep into the dark, dreamy, dismal abism 
of the chaos and accompaniments. Each one groping, like creep- 
ing things, amidst the confused elements, analysed, dismembered, 
dissected without conscience, blindly hoping to separate light from 
darkness,—obscurity thickened solidly around, and the chaos was 
doubly chaos’d. Retailed wisdom was wedged in at every open- 
ing of the conversation, splitting and cracking it into driest form- 
less chips; bold assertions, webbed and entangled in words of 
long vibrating syllables were thrown in like kindling wood, and 
the blaze of eager aspiration setting all on fire, the room grew 
heated with crackling, hissing, roaring arguments, disquisitions, 
discussions and disputes. Puffing and outpouring the unsmelted 
minds’ ore, like furnaces in full blast, each dame with index on 
the palm, or thumb beside the nose, held.forth most manfully. 
“To your seats, ladies; bade the hostess’s voice. I was the 
only =k male person there, and yet when gazing on the throng 
before me, I could not but think that it had been more appropriate to 
exclaim: “ sit down sirs.” Forming a circle around the table 
with the other gentlemen—the other ladies—the other sages I 
would say, I opened with an inward prayer the volume beside me. 
Oh horror! It was Dante! a new light broke in upon me, dark- 
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ening every hope within my breast. I had been to Italy, spoke 
the language, and for my sins was expected here to play the 
teacher in an Italian conversazione. Speak it! yes, but could not 
read! up I sprang to make an honorable exit; a detaining hand 
peel | my unfortunate skirt, and there I stood, as the law hath 
it, “seized in tail, with possibility of issue extinct.” Like 
parting lover on the threshold of his lady's door, I stood a moment 
irresolute, but just about to tear myself away, a tug and pull 
brought me to my seat. Mrs. Gregoriana Smallclothes, Esq., 
however, anxious to open the scene at once, yet having some vague 
suspicions of her own iaability, and an exalted idea of my know. 
ledge in the tongue, muttered a modest prelude, mumbled a shon 
preface, and then bold as Orpheus of old or more modern Tele. 
machus, rushed into the hell of Dante without ever wincing, harp. 
ing on each line and word, or paralyzing with her tongue’s music, 
harmony, poetry and common sense, and sing-songing in the most 
drowsy drawling English accent that ever twanged on sensitive 
tympanums. Following this potent soporific, came Miss Amelina 
Scipio, and from her horrible execution, it was evident that she 
had duly fumbled over the painful task before ; in fact, I know it 
must be so, upon the same principle that the doctors’ pupil judged 
his patient had devoured a horse, from discovering beneath the 
bed a saddle and bridle, for lo and behold amidst the gaping dog- 
eared leaves which we were to explore, peered the corner of a card 
to mark the place. An inward laugh was just gurgling in the 
regions of my thorax, when came my turn, and the rising flood of 
hilarity quickly ebbing was choked in a gasping rattle. Escape 
was impossible. Eight pair of rounded eyes were sternly bent 
upon me; eight pair of wide sttetched ears were stiff erected to 
catch my genuine accent; eight pair of parted lips were ready 
silently to repeat after me every word for word. Hoarseness, 
severe cold, weak eyes, all and each of these pleas I set forth 
jointly and severally, but they demurred and I was non-suited. 
Mrs. Smallclothes, blessed by nature with two eyes, not particu 
larly fond of each others company, directed one flaming orb at 
my person, throwing at the same time the other with an expres- 
sion of concentrated impatience toward the ceiling. Miss Scipio 
grimly gnashed her crumbling mouth bones; the two Misses Plu- 
torias’ hemmed whole volumes of dissatisfaction, and my next 
neighbors briskly drummed a spasmodic tattoo upon the table. 
Forced on by duresse, I heaved a heavy sigh, and attacked, neck 
and heels, a passage....... No, I won’t swear,—t’is like a thing 
of tradition, now gone, past, and only in the memory—I bungled 
through my task floundering like a school-boy at his A, B, C's, 
and wished over and over again Dante at the veriest bottom of his 
own creation. Shame, vanity, and despair, like flaming darts 
thrown into the sides of a bull, drove me blindly mad and madly 
blind. Words, lines, whole paragraphs danced wildly before my 
dizzy eyes, and reeled and wavered like Jmp’s creatures as they 
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were. A’s, O’s, and U’s, like lovers’ hearts, seemed blended into | 
one, and, fabricating of the whole concern a thing of vilest com- 

und, I threw my auditors into a perfect state of dismay at my 
execution, while | myself melted even as an empaled Christmas 
turkey. Let fancy, heated with every stimulus, picture such a 
situation, and yet imagination’s figures would sink dull and flat 
beside the dire reality. 

Another reader, and another sputtered uncouthly on, solemnly 
blundering through page after page, murdering Italian, even as 
Macbeth murdered poor innocent sleep. Oh could the genius of 
Italy have found a tongue, it had cried to each dame separately: 
“Ah! no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me.” ’T was not that 
they loved Italian less, but themselves more; and so, Brutus-like, 
they poignarded it. Poor Dante, how wert thou mangled! 

Again it was the turn of the fair Miss Scipio. She had arrived 
at the end of her prepared stock, and oh Momus! trembling with 
fear and agitation, began to lunge and carve in verses which she 
had not seen. Following each line with her finger’s end, she 
plied her utmost powers to decipher the labyrinth before her. 
Clipping words and syllables, mistaking vowels, reading back- 
wards and retracing whole paragraphs; she stumbled over the 
divers parts, four words at a time, with a stop in the middle of each 
half line, and a double period at the commencement of every 
verse. Unlike Peter on the house-top, she slew and ate unmerci- 
fully, making clean work of all that lay upon the outspread sheet. 
Dante! Dante! rest thy shade content. Indeed this time at least, 
thy poem was in every sense a comedy divine! Wiping off the 
cold drops of horror which coursed down her cheeks, as dripping 
rain falls from a roof, the lady thrust the book at me; griping it 
with an icy tremor thrilling to my very marrow, I cast one glance 
upon the page—could it be ?—Fickle and amiable goddess of the 
wheel, all thanks! I had fallen on a piece which I knew by heart. 
A luminous idea flashed through my brain. Summoning em A 
a quizzical leer, I poured out the harmonious tones with full feel- 
ing and accentuation, gliding from verse to verse with easy and 
fair transition, uttering the whole tirade with my most dulcet 
voice,—then, with a careless smile, passed on the book.—S ilence 
reigned sovereign; the volume remained untouched; a scarlet 
blush tinged every cheek. ‘ The assembly had been quizzed and 
I had been laughing at them in my sleeve; the first display was 
but a bait to lure them on to ridicule!” ‘Oh no!” I answered; 
but that no implied a knowing yes. My reputation as a scholar 
was tremendous—the real truth never leaked out. Hurra for blue 
stockings! give me one for wife, so that I may lead a merry 
laughing life. 
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A LEGEND OF THE ISLANDS OF THE MOHAWK, 


BY MISS A. A. GODDARD. 


As the traveller ascends our highlands, and gazes up and down 
the peaceful valley of the Hudson, he participates but feebly in the 
stirring emotions that, only a few years ago, throbbed in the bo- 
soms of the inhabitants, whose jone dwellings, here and there sent 
up their curling smoke to mingle with the clouds of heaven. Far 
as the eye-can reach, stretches the majestic stream, whose clear 
surface then reflected but the mountain tops, garnished with 
bending trees, whose waving foliage danced merrily as their 
shadows were reflected in the silvery mirror below; or, sent back 
to heaven an image of its own beauty in the reflected light of 
another moon and myriads of stars. Now, its peaceful shores re- 
sound with the ring of the hammer, and its clear waters bear 
along in rapid succession boats and barges, laden with the pro- 
ducts of the soil. 

The mind, as it reverses the wheels of time, and stands, or 
dreams it stands, and overlooks the same stretch of landscape in 
1777, marks in the distance the glitter of bayonets, and listens to 
the roll of the drum, varied by the mingled notes of fife and bu- 
gle. Around the brow of a lofty summit winds an army, whose 
course is marked by order, and whose measured tread betokens 
one heart beating in hundreds of bosoms. 

As we trace their course, we observe a cluster of islands at the 
junction of the Mohawk with the Hudson, and remember the 
order given them to retire trom Fort Edward to these islands. 
This, then, is the gallant army of the north, whose deeds of valor 
are written in blood. It is a painful reverie we are indulging, 
yet fraught with consequences they neither measured nor compre- 
hended. We but dream; they experienced the bitterness of re- 
ality; yet their souls shrank not from the awful trial, with half the 
horror with which our minds recoil, as we but conjure up the same 
in fancy. 

Now, smiling plenty sits at every door; then, famine, fire and 
blood marked the course of ruthless savages, as they desolate the 
fair heritage of the suns of freedom. The gallant army, whose 
windings were but now traced, has dared to stand foot to foot and 
shoulder to shoulder in defence of desolated hearths; and now, 
after days of toil and nights of fear, they retire to recruit their 
stores as well as strength. The booming of cannon is in their 
ears; for but yesterday they fought at the cannon’s very mouth. 
The groans of the wounded, too, they hear, and visions of ghastly 
faces, distorted in their death agony, dance before their minds; 
each dimly haunted with the consciousness that a like fate ere 
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long may await himself. ‘ Ah! those were terrible times,” we say, 
with a sigh, as we mentally recount the horrors experienced b 
those, who lived scarce three quarters of a century ago, and bore 
so manfully the heat and burden of the day. Ay! those were in- 
deed terrible times; and now and then some grey haired partici- 

ator in the fearful struggle recounts “hair breadth ’seapes,” 
which are in themselves so terrible as to make “ each particular 
hair stand straight!” 

History has perpetuated but few, and duty therefore prompts us, 
now and then, to save incidents from oblivion whose romantic 
characters partake more of the legendary than the true. 

Among those who shouldered the musket, and fought for 
liberty and life were found the stripling of seventeen, side by side 
with the veteran of three score. ° 

It so chanced that in Schuyler’s army, as it accomplished its 
memorable retreat from Saratoga to the islands, there were three 
sons who, together with their old father, had enlisted but a month 
before. In a skirmish that had recently taken place, two of the 
sons, together with the father, were wounded ; not dangerously, 
but so as to disable them from duty, and render them but burdens 
upon their comrades. This so wore upon the old man’s mind, that 
it aggravated the wound he he had received, and rendered him 
more of an invalid than he would otherwise have been, In vain 
his sons reasoned with him, assuring him that the chances of for- 
tune were beyond their control, that to be wounded in a skirmish 
was as honorable as in a pitched battle. Not so thought the old 
man. He had seen the smoke of his humble home; that home 
consumed by the torches of hired maurauders, and had sworn re- 
venge beside the dying embers. His wife had sunk under the 
accumulated hardships of a forest life—and had died before they 
were left shelterless; so that now, no tie bound him to the deso- 
late spot save the memory of the past. He had enlisted to fight, 
and had brought his children to participate in his revenge. If he 
fell, he trusted it would not be until he had written out his hate in 
lines of blood, and confidently hoped his fall would be doubly 
avenged by his children, Now, cooped up and disabled, his spirit 
chafed until its frettings reduced him to the helplessness of child- 
hood. His dreams of victorious conflicts were ended, and without 
a blow he must droop and die, leaving to his sons as his only lega- 
cy, his deep and bitter longings for revenge. 

As the weary army encamped on the green island whose waving 
foliage bears no record of the scenes enacted there, the old man 
begged to be borne near the water’s edge, that he might be bathed 
in the cool stream. The younger son, who had escaped unhurt, 
took him up and carried him gently down the slope, and, having 
arranged a bed of straw, laid him down, while he returned to as- 
sist his brothers to recline beside their father. The day had been 
oppressively warm, and the cool air of evening fanned gratefully 
their fevered brows, as they sat, a lone family, in the camp of 
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Schuyler. There were visions of home—home before it was deso. 
lated ; visions of the future too dreadful to anticipate, yet too real 
to be cast aside. Long and earnestly they communed together, 
and together renewed the compact into which they had entered 
before they enlisted, to revenge, if need be, each other’s fall. The 
old man gazed upon his bandaged limb and groaned bitterly. For 
him there was left no hope of farther participation in the efforts of 
his countrymen, and a vague purpose to become no burden, entered 
his soul. If he could not fight, he could die, and strong hands 
would be no longer burdened with his helplessness. 

The morrow might change their plans. The army might be re- 
moved, and he forced to Jag in the rear, without the opportunity to 
return blow for blow. It was galling to the spirit of manhood to 
lie supinely, and look upon calamities it could not meliorate. It 
doubly enhanced the pains of his wounded limb, and rendered him 
half frantic. The taper of life already burned dim, and had he 
but patiently borne the afflictions heaped upon him, doubtless it 
would have soon expired, in quiet brilliancy—and his passing 
away would never have descended as a legend fraught with the 
daring of ’76, But not so was he doomed to fall asleep. The 
purpose, vague at first, rapidly strengthened, until it assumed the 
character of heroic self-immolation. If ne could not fight, the old 
patriot felt that he could die for his country, insomuch as he would 
save her from the poor task of shielding his helplessness. 

During the silence that followed their colloquy the brothers be- 
came too intently occupied with their own thoughts to trace in the 
convulsive workings of a father’s countenance, the stern purpose 
which had taken possession of his mind. The fulfilment followed 
so closely upon the resolve, that the sudden splash of the water 
alone aroused them. They could scarce believe the evidence of 
their senses. But a moment since, he was beside them—then the 
bubbling up of the water as it closed over him, told of his sudden 
exit from time to eternity. He had followed out his purpose to rid 
himself of life, now that that life was no longer valuable, and in 
so doing exhibited as heroic an instance of self-devotion as graces 
the page of history, though history itself has never honored him 
with a place in its gleanings. 


Nore.—Perhaps this legend, like Homer’s Iliad, gives some countenance 
to the cherishing of revenge, and to what heathen historians have not unfre- 
quently eonsidered as a noble virtue—suicide. We know well, however, such 
was not the author’s intention, and the story is so remarkable that we thought 
it worthy of a place in our pages.—Ep. 





EPIGRAM—FROM DsVEGA.—sy s. w. PERRY. 


The epigram, just like the bee 
While on its way ’tis winging, 
To be complete should be likewise 
Little, sweet and stinging. 
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C. Jorm Czxsarts CommenTAat DE Berto Gatiico. Philadelphia : Lea & 
Blanchard. 


This is the commencement of a “classical series,” edited by two eminently 
accomplished classical scholars, (Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt,) and designed to 
include in it every thing that is necessary to a complete Latin course. The 
introduction, containing an outline of Cesar’s life, is well written, and the 
explanatory notes in English evince extensive learning and sound judgment, 
and are fitted to aid the pupil in a suitable degree, without at all superseding 
the necessity of his own efforts. No doubt the work will soon be introduced 
into many of our higher schools. 


THE TREE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF Goop anp Evit: sy J. H. M’Itvang. 

New York: M. W. Dodd. 

This book is the product of a mind that is evidently very little satisfied to 
remain on the surface of things. It treats profound subjects in a profound 
way, and throws an air of unaccustomed originality even around the most 
familiar truths. There may be some difference of opinion among evangelical 
christians in respect to some of the author’s minor positions ; but all will 
agree that the work is eminently able, and as a whole is fitted to be eminently 
useful. We understand that it meets, as it deserves, a rapid and extensive 
sale. 


Attce GorpoN, OR THE USES OF ORPHANAGE: BY JosEPH ALDEN, D. D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Whether this work be considered in reference to the ingenuity and taste 
which it evinces, or the elevated tone of morality and religion which it 
breathes, or the exquisite style of typography which it displays, it is fairly 
entitled to be set down as a gem. The story is constructed with beautiful 
simplicity ; and while it brings out with admirable effect the workings of the 
human heart under a great diversity of influences, it illustrates no less strik- 
ingly the workings of a guardian Providence in favor of those who acknow- 
ledge God in all their ways. Dr, Alden is the author of many popular works, 
most of which are specially designed for the young ; but this bears a some- 
what different character, and may be read by persons of the most mature 
minds with delight and profit. 
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BEAUTIES OF THE BIBLE, SELECTED FROM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTs, 
with various remarks and brief dissertations; designed for the use of 
schools and the improvement of youth: ny Ezra Sampson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


It is nearly half a century since this work was first published. We believe 
it was somewhat extensively circulated then, but for many years past, it has 
been rare to meet with a copy of it. Fortunately the author had so good a 
book to select from, that he was in little danger of going astray, but considered 
even as a selection from the Bible, it is excellent. 


Cuampers’ Cyciorepia or EnGiisn Literature. No 14. 


This work is now within two Nos. of its conclusion. The present No. sur. 
rounds us with the great spirits of our own time, such as Macauley, Cole- 
ridge, Lockhart, Wilson, Cunningham, Talfourd, Bowring, &c., &c. Itis tobe 
borne in mind that the work gives us, with an outline of the history of each 
individual, a sample of the choicest of his productions. 


Lovis THE FOURTEETH AND THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE 17TH CENTURY: 

By Miss Parpor. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This work, of which only two parts out of six have yet appeared in this 
country, is as fine a specimen of the lighter kind of reading, as we have often 
met with. As it relates to a most interesting period of French history, so the 
various characters and scenes which it portrays are brought out with a dis- 
tinctness and impressiveness well worthy of the magnificent subject. The 
English press speaks of it in terms of almost unmeasured approbation. 


Tue wire or Mrs. GopotpHin: By Joun Evetyn, of Wootton, Eng. Now 
first published and edited by Samvet, Lord Bishop of Oxford. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 


We have here a curious and interesting relic of antiquity. It is the biog- 
raphy of a lady of rank, who was at home in the court of the profligate 
Charles II., and still, amidst all that moral darkness, was an eminent exam- 
ple of an intelligent and earnest piety. The original orthography of the work 
is preserved, and there is every thing about it to carry us back nearly two 
centuries. It will be alike acceptable to the devoted christian and the curious 
antiquary. 


PICCIOLA, THE PRISONER OF FENESTRELLA ; OR CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE: BY x. 
B. Sarntine. A new edition, with illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. 


It is difficult to find a story more touching, thrilling, astounding, in its de- 
tails, than this. It keeps one’s curiosity wide awake, one’s sympathies 
strongly enlisted from the beginning to the end of it. In this kind of writing 
its author has perhaps no superior. It has already had an immense circula- 


tion, and in the present beautiful edition, it is hardly possible that its circula- 
tion should flag. 
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Notes oN THE PARABLES oF our Lorp: sy RicHArp CHENEvix Frencu, 
A. M. New York: Appleton & Co. 


Notwithstanding this is comparatively a new work, it has already passed 
through several editions in England, and has taken its place among the stan- 
dard productions of the day. There is perhaps no part of scripture more 
difficult satisfactorily to illustrate than the parables; it requires learning, 
judgment and piety, admirably commingled, to be able to expound with ac- 
curacy the mind of the Spirit, speaking to us through the objects and analo- 
gies of nature. But in our judgment the author of the present work has done 
this in a way for which he ought to have the thanks of all who read and love 
the Bible. He has rendered an excellent service to the cause of sound bibli- 
eal knowledge, as well a3 of practical and experimental religion. 


History or Norwicu, Connecticut: py Miss F. M. Caurxins. Published 
by Thomas Robinson. 


Well written, local histories, are of the highest interest and value. Al- 
though our country is reproached by Europeans for its deficiency in regard to 
the fascinations of the past, yet at the present day numerous and active ef- 
forts are making to supply this defect. Historical societies abound, and are 
busily engaged in accumulating voluminous materials for future historians. 
All over the land traditions, facts and documents are searched out and found 
to be worthy of the enthusiasm and labor of those who collect them. Histo- 
ries of particular towns, like the present volume, are constantly issuing from 
the press; and the fact of publishers being found willing to undertake the 
requisite expense, proves that there is no lack of interest in such subjects 
among the public. Yet, for obvious reasons, such volumes are commonly 
issued from local presses, and consequently have but a limited circulation: 
This is somewhat an evil for the reading public in general. In his Espriel- 
la’s Letters, Mr. Southey advised a foreigner in England carefully to study 
the county histories. It would seem from the manner in which these are 
perpetually referred to by English writers, that in that country their value 
and interest are by no means confined to the particular districts of country 
which they describe. So, too, with us; every intelligent traveller on arriving 
at a town with which he wishes to make himself acquainted, is glad to find 
for sale any pamphlet or volume describing it or giving its history. The 
more minute and full the details of such a work, the more is he gratified. 
He expects to light upon curious traits of manners, or facts valuable in sta- 
tistics, in history or in the study of the growth and progress of civilized so- 
ciety. Yet, in most instances, a traveller, if so fortunate as to meet with 
such a work, finds that it is one which he has never heard of before, and 
which would have remained entirely unknown to him had he remained at 
home. It is quite unfortunate that local histories are not more generally 
circulated. 

But not to extend our remarks, we warmly recommend Miss Caulkins 
History. Norwich is well known to travellers between N. Y. and Boston for 
the rugged and Romantic beauty of its scenery; while men of business are 
also well acquainted with its enterprise and energy in commercial manufac- 
tures. But Miss C. carries us back to the times of Uncas, and Miantono- 
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moh, to the Mohegans and Narragansetts. By means of an uncommonly 
careful accumulation of minute details, her volume furnishes more of that 
nformation which enables the reader to live over again the life of the old 
Puritans of New England, than any other single work which we can at 
resent recollect. The mode of dividing and settling the land of a new 
‘ plantation”—the internal structure of the settlers’ houses—their habits and 
customs in private life and social intercourse—the gradual progress of what 
is called Jurury in an advancing society—the prices of most of the necessaries 
and comforts of life—anecdotes of the jealous spirit of liberty which was go 
prominent a trait of our ancestors—illustrations of the diffusion of the mili. 
tary spirit, and a warlike character throughout the whole population—these 
and other materials make the volume a rich one for the historical novelist or 
the curious reader. 


GOSSIPPING LETTERS. 


& 

You are exacting, most excellent Timotheus, to pin me down, on the very 
eve of publication, to fill up with an epistle a vacant corner in your dainty 
Magazine. But though the spirit is unwilling and the flesh is weak, your 
importunity has got the better of my contingent volition—of course you read 
Edwards—and already my quill-stump is executing its pas seul. 

Much thanks to you, Timotheus, for the North American Review you sent 
me. Though in general it is grave, scholar-like, polished, and calculated to 
form an excellent rear-guard to the advancing column of ideas, there is an ar- 
ticle in it which shows that fire can be injected into its old veins, and that it 
can be terrible by starts. I refer tothe reply to the pert criticism on Profes- 
sor Felton’s Agamemnon, which appeared in a late number of the Knick- 
erbocker. The critical article bore unquestionable traces of juvenility. 
Its affected dalliance with the pen, its assumed pleasantry, stiff and spasmodic 
as the walk of a wooden man, amused all readers infinitely. Then the inno- 
cent egotism of the writer was droll also. He did not seem to guess thata 
cynic multitude were ready to explode into merriment at his smart airs and 
unreasonable assurance. It was plain as day that the critic knew more of 
Greek than manners. The allusion to the Professor’s matrimonial affairs 
was only worthy of a Sunday newspaper. Still, notwithstanding the tone of 
the article, for which he really deserves the switch, no one can doubt that he 
has fairly caught Professor Felton in various egregious mistakes. This will 
be seen by a superficial glance at the article in the Knickerbocker. The 
North American virtually admits it by its dainty pickings among his long 
pages of rebuke, for charges weak enough to repel. It is true that the blun- 
dering censures of the critic—whom Punch will be obliged to transfer to his 
portrait gallery of the “‘ Rising Generation,”—make his swagger highly en- 
tertaining, but they are few incomparison with his just “ prisions of offence.” 
If he had written like a man, he would have gained some credit for scholar- 
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ship and acumen. As it is, we are compelled, while we acknowledge the 
sting, to see the insect too. 

The reply of the North American is quite serious enough. The reviewer 
not being altogether competent to make out a good case for his client, throws 
as much of a cloud as possible around his youthful adversary. The lawyers 
comprehend the value of this manoeuvre. But do you not think, dear Timo- 
theus, that the reviewer was a little too nervous in the discharge of his duty? 
Consummate dignity or sublime contempt were the proper means for demo- 
lishing his opponent. Instead of using these, however, does he not fume and 
scold, albeit in a slow and measured tone? He lays on the lash without stint 
or mercy ; but does not his own face appear red with the exercise? His eye 
is not cold and severe, nor is there on his lip that exquisite curl which makes 
an adversary insignificant even before a blow is struck. 

These circumstances—now on the carpet—led me to reflect a little to-day 
on the received methods of conducting criticism. To manage censure prop- 
erly demands, believe me, profound art. When and where do we see that 
skill in rebuke, which makes us lose sight of the critic, indulge no suspicion 
of his ill nature, pique or conceit, and only observe the truth and force of his 
strictures ! 

With regard to criticism “ as it is,” one rule may be laid down as of general 
application. It is not the worst book, Timotheus, that is visited with the se- 
verest strictures. It is the works which are in the main superior, but dis- 
figured with slight blemishes, that are visited with the tornadoes of rebuke. 
Dr. Johnson may have suggested the true solution of this phenomenon in one 
of his peculiarly turned periods: “ Small things make mean men proud; and 
vanity catches at small occasions.” O, the turpitude of an incongruous simile! 
the depravity of a misplaced clause! the iniquity of an errorinsyntax! Truly, 
doth not the critic’s ire exceed the poet’s pen in giving 





to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name??? 

Especially are these remarks applicable, when personal pique barbs the 
weapons of the censor. It is only necessary to notice the guerrilla warfare, 
which is kept up among your New York cliques of literary and would-be- 
literary men, to understand what may constitute criticism. No one can tell 
how often the prayer of patient and poetical Job is there made use of: ‘O, 
that mine adversary had written a book!” The same thing is exemplified 
between Whigs and Tories in England. Partisan hostility extends farther 
there than here. We never see a scorching criticism of Bryant or Haw- 
thorne as being “ wretched Loco Focos;” or of Whittier as being an “ abomi- 
nable Liberty Party man;” or of Prescott’s history and Webster’s orations as 
being the works of ‘‘ horrid Whigs.” We quarrel about our politics and our 
religion; but out of New York city literary squabbles are almost unknown. 
Tn England, however, it is impossible for a Tory to write an unexceptionable 
book, or for a Whig to deliver an unblemished oration. Notice their Re- 
views. The mistake of a date sinks Mr. Croker, in Mr. Macaulay’s estima- 
tion, to the level of a ‘‘ school-boy”—a phrase of which he is over-fond, and 
has repeated till it is a decided mannerism with him. ‘‘ Mutual friend”— 
a@ common but palpably inaccurate expression—when made use of, sinks a 
writer to a grade of vulgarity not to be tolerated, in his estimation. I was 
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never more rejoiced than when, after all Mr. Macaulay’s fuming against Mr. 
Croker, nearly every count in the critic’s indictment was quashed by the 
masterly rejoinder of Kit North. ‘‘ The Critic Caught” is a scene to be en. 
joyed, even above the revelling of the gods, in the spectacle of Mars and 
Venus, caged by the invisible wires of the jealous Vulcan. 

But to return. How much did that sublimely censorious individual gain jn 
his credit by his remark about Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers:” “If I were a god, and 
was deliberating whether I should create a world, and foresaw that in that 
world Schiller’s Robbers was to appear, I would not create it!” Some ge. 
vere criticisms may be enjoyed. For instance; there is something infinitely 
amusing in the manner in which Voltaire traces back the genealogy of two 
historians, Briocké and Parfait, to the Prince of Fools. With all the delibe. 
ration of an antiquarian, he enumerates sire, grandsire, great grandsire, and so 
on, until the distinguished common ancestor is found, and the genealogical claim 
of the children of stupidity is incontrovertibly established. Who could help 
being amused by the manner in which the Foreign Quarterly, in its shameful 
criticism on American poets, settles the claim of the author of “ Washington” 
to oblivion. ‘‘ The author says he is gathering the effect of its publication 
from the ‘loophole of retreat.’ We hope it is a ‘retreat’ provided for him 
by his friends; in which case, we advise them to stop up the ‘Joophole,’ as 
communication with the outer world, in his present state, can only increase 
his excitement.” Another clever criticism, of the annihilating species, was 
aimed by Miss Margaret Fuller at a poem entitled ‘‘ Saul, A Mystery.” 
“80 far as we can find,” says she, “the only ‘ mystery’ about this book, is 
that it was ever published.” 

Did you ever observe, Timotheus, a breed of dogs, usually nursed and 
owned by unthrifty people, which grow to an enormous stature, but are en- 
tirely useless for all the purposes to which other dogs are applied? Did you 
ever observe one of these animals at the moment when he discovered a luck- 
less toad, or grasshopper? Did he not set up an unearthly howl, entice you 
to the spot, and, having sufficiently enlisted Jyour sympathy, bring off the 
miserable vermin in triumph? Did you ever compare curs of this sort toa 
certain class of critics? 

You are a critic yourself. Your new profession involves functions of this 
character. You are well aware that, in order to keep up the standard of 
taste and purify literature, great excellences must not be allowed to screen a 
book from being censured for small vices. But let both excellences and faults 
be fairly dealt with. Let not “ something black” be made into three black 
crows. Imitate Channing in your spirit, who seemed to transmit a true 
image of everything which he criticised, as perfectly as a lens transmits solar 
rays. Alas! that he should have made that one fearful mistake, so unlike 
himself, of calling the Cross the “ great central gallows of the universe.” 
Timotheus, be always dignified. 

There are some things which transpire in the literary world which cannot 
be too severely handled. But be dignified, notwithstanding. Do not seizea 
club to demolish an insect. Show up the insignificance of the little pretender 
with an air of pity, and then let him loose with the charity of Uncle Toby: 
“‘ Go, poor devil; the world is wide enough for thee and me.” Regret that 
his book was ever written; still more that it was ever published. If the work 
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be a lady’s, I suppose gallantry must incline you more to praise than, censure. 
If the author be like G. P. R. Janes, writing so much on a small capital that 
his novels all seem one and indivisible, and the same narrative, and the 
same bald philosophizing greet you with a new face every six months, be 
sorry that the author did not do himself justice by getting the chronic rheu- 
matism in all his joints yearsago. If a book be like Dickens’ dishonored 
“Notes,” overflowing with rancor and falsehood, say plainly that the book 
is not only a negative good, but a positive evil; and express your hope that 
the author will write less under the influence of the bottle in future. If, like 
Satan Montgomery, a scribbler has assumed the externals of older and better 
writers, merely to disgrace them, just say of his production, that its virtues 
are all the virtues of its predecessors, and its vices all its own. If youare 
reproving some jaundiced, flippant, dishonest critic, like those who some- 
times contribute to the “ Quarterly,” and “‘ Edinburgh,” just introduce some 
little allegory or comparison. Handle him with gloves. For instance; ex- 
press your wonder if he is rot of some kin to Lucian’s philosopher, whom, 
for fear he should sink Charon’s very useful skiff, Mercury compelled to divest 
himself of the following precious catalogue of treasures. Mercury speaks: 
0, Jupiter! how great a load of arrogance he carries! how much lack- 
learning, and captiousness, and vain-glory, and pointless questioning, and 
thorny reasoning, and perplexed conceits: yes! and very much witless labor, 
and not a little drivelling, and doating, and nonsense; and, by Jove! pitiful 
self-indulgence, and shamelessness, and envy, and greediness, and effeminacy! 
for these things have not escaped my notice, in spite of your attempts to con- 
ceal them! Lay aside, too, that falsehood and self-puffing vanity, and the 
supposition that you are better than others. Inasmuch as if you should em- 
bark with all this luggage, what hulk of a seventy-four, I should like to 
know, would support your weight?”’ ° 
Yours, CLAVERACK. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


In offering to the public the second No. of our Magazine, we would here 
express our grateful acknowledgments both to editors generally and to many 
private individuals, for their highly commendatory notices of our work, and 
their good wishes for its success. 

We are happy to number among our contributors, some of the best female 
writers of the day. 

Our thanks are especially due to our country’s distinguished poetess, both 
for her excellent poem and its accompanying note, sent us, expressive of her 
approval of our new enterprise. 

We designed occasionally to scatter ‘‘ Flowers ’’ in the path of our guests, 
but did not expect to be able to present them with a floral wreath arranged 
by the skilful hand of Mrs. Sigourney. 
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We are happy to publish in our columns such versef as those furnished 
us by Miss E. G. Barber, of New Haven, on the ‘‘ Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
from a painting by Flagg. Those who have not view& the painting, wil] 
find a beautiful transcript of it adorning our columns. 


“The Cathedral of Milan,” by Mr. L’Amoureux, @ written with much 
taste, and beauty of style. The graphic description of¥all parts of this stu. 
pendous structure, will not fail to charm all lovers e the fitting and the 
beautiful. } 

The practical truth so well brought out in the article on orators and dema. 
goguues deserves attention in this age of itinerant lectugers and public meet. 
ings. Both the press and the platform are instruments @f incalculable power 
for good or for evil, and it may be laid down as a rulegn controversy of all 
kinds, that it is generally best to conquer an adversary wth his own weapons, 
We confess that to us it is not only astonishing, but prévoking, that learned 
speakers should so frequently be unnatural elocutionistg, They do not write 
with the idea of an audience before their-eyes, and cap they come to recite 
what they have written, they discover their mistake, and failure is the conse. 
quence. 


; 


} 
“Sunset after Rain,’’ sparkles like a circlet of gems. We like such 
sprinklings from the fount of Castalia. 


“ The Blue Stocking” will speak for herself. 


‘** Classic Vagaries”’ are a little more vagrant in this number than the last, 
but we think equally instructive and amusing. Our friends now at the 
Springs and the Sea-coast, will be able to appreciate the retirement and salu. 
brity of the Horatian villa nestled between the ‘‘ twin mountains,” although 
we suspect that Horace, who was no tee-totaller, would have preferred a 
draught from the fountain of Bandusia mixed with a,eup of Falernian, to 
the medicinal waters of Saratoga—and that our classical correspondent is so 
much of a Roman, that he would’rather wander on the beach at Baieg, 1 
on the shores of the Atlantic. ; 


The article on Ireland is written with extraordinary ability; indeed, as 
with a “pen of iron, and the point of a diamond.” Its author is ac 
quainted with the country, and has studied the character of its inhabitants; 
nay, he has even sat on the same platform in “ Concilliation Hall’ with 
Daniel O’Connel. In the next article he will give us a peep into the blun- 
ders and cruelties of the English in Ireland, and their effect upon the charac- 
ter and condition of its people. Both nations shall have their due. 

“Tros Tyriusve, nullum discrimen habetur.”’ 

We regret that we have been obliged to consign several contributions to the 
*¢ Balaam Box ;” had we burned them we should have said “ peace to their 
ashes,” but we prefer retaining them as curiosities. Some, more worthy, have 
been accepted and will appear in our next. 
































